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ABSTRACT 

Sixty-six descriptions of notable programs and 
promising practices related to specific problems, practices, and 
goals in American postsecondary education are presented in this 
study, a continuation of Volume I. The programs are the result of 
searches made by the staff of the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, although neither the staff nor the Commission has 
validated these programs. Responses to the Commission's searches were 
voluntary. The programs are divided into six parts: (1) academic 
time: calendars of institutions and individuals; (2) retention and 
academic work; (3) the uses of instructional technology; (4) 
language: expanding personal space; (5) joint ventures of colleges 
and employers/worker education; and (6) assessment: the bottom line. 
Academic time was approached in two ways: as a resource and as an 
alterable variable in the teaching/learning process that affects 
student achievement. Most of the profiles in this section address 
different temporal frameworks within which adults seek education. The 
section on language focuses on writing, but also addresses reading, 
listening, and speaking skills, as. well as some foreign language 
programs. The section on assessment covers both student evaluation 
an^ the use of assessment information to improve performance 
meaisureroents. Included is an index listing each institution (as 
presented in both Volume I and Volume II) with addresses. A letter 
from the American Council on Education is appended. It explains the 
categories chosen by the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education for the identification of notable academic programs. Lists 
of these categories and of the items to be covered in determining 
notable programs are presented as an attachment to the letter. 
(SW) 
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STARTING WITH STUDENTS: 
Rotable Programs, Promising Approaches, and Other Improvercnt Efforts 

in American Fostsecondary Education 

VOLUME II 



Introduction to Volume II 

The purposes and processes of the project reflected in thtfse pages were 
explained in the "Introduction" to Volume I, but bear repeating* They 
bear repeating even more given the year that has passed between the 
actual completion of not only the text but all the editorial details of 
the two volvmes* 

This project was originally executed under the auspices of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, whose Charter included a 
provision "to review and to describe educational programs that are 
recognized as preparing students who • • . meet with uncommon success 
the demands placed upon them by the nation's colleges and universities." 
With the assistance of a variety of organizations (principally the 
American Council on Education), the staff of the Commission thus 
conducted publicly announced searches for examples of notable programs 
and promising approaches to thirty (30) specific problems, practices and 
goals in American postsecondary education. It is important to note that 
these were not "Federal Surveys." Had they been so, the response might 
have been more substantial, but so would the red tape, and hence, the 
results less timely. And i i$ more important to note that thougli all 
the cooperating organizatic ought profiles that responded to 11 key 
questions designed to help anyone understand the purpose, content, 
organization, impact and transferrability of a program (see Appendix A), 
neither those organizations, the Commission, nor its staff was in any 
position to validate those programs. 

In other words, in no place in either Volume I or Volume II does anyone 
inteno to stamp the "Good Houaekeeping Seal of Approval," so to speak, 
on the materials prepared and submitted by others. The reviews in these 
volumes are secondary sources. The primary sources are the programs 
themselves* We looked at prepared profiles — which are artifacts of the 
programs. When we make judgments » it is of the claims or assertions or 
descriptions contained in the artifacts. Where the evidence is curious, 
we say so; where it is contradictory, we aay so; where it is convincing, 
we say so. But in no case are we judging anything more than the 
representation of the reality in the profiles <tubmitted. What you read, 
then, is loosely analogous to literary criticistu. 

What Do We Have Here ? 

As one might expect, there is an extraordinary range in the quality of 
the documents and in the apparent quality of the programs presented to 
the Coisnlssion* Some of these programs appear to be landmarks in the 
improvement of American education and speak eloquently to the emerging 
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themes and particulers of the national discussion stimulated by A Nation 
at Rlsk > Other profiles and documents are no less instructive in their 
unintentional revelation of the occasional paucity of Imagination in 
American higher education and the difficulty it has in describing both 
the objectives and the effects of its work* 

After all, given the wording of Secretary Bell's charge to the 
Commission, we were most interested in measures of program success 
(particularly measures of student learning); and our unwritten guideline 
in judging those measures was only that they be appropriate to the 
objectives of a program or strategy . Unfortunately, this is an area in 
which higher education is very weak, as it has traditionally measured 
quality by inputs, not learning outcomes, and hence is unaccustomed to 
thinking through the relationship between clear educational objectives, 
discrete teaching and learning activities, and assessment to determine 
whether those clear objectives have been met. 

We have too often accepted the claims of higher education on blind 
faith. But one has to demonstrate success » not claim it; one has to 
present adequate and appropriate evidence, not intuitions, "vibrations," 
or self-judgments. And while there may be multiple measures of program 
success (not all of them quantitative or textbook models of pre/post 
assessment), some are more convincing than others. The reader will note 
that I place considerable emphasis on these issuus in the reviews. This 
was a pattern we set very early in this process, and with the Intention 
of helping the Commissioners discern what is appropriate to context and 
constituency, what is hackneyed, and what is creative. In keeping with 
that intention, I take full responsibility for all the judgments (and 
there are plenty of them) offered in these pages. 

What Programs are Reviewed in Volume II? 

In the Introduction to Volume I, we provided substantial detail 
concerning the ways in which programs that submitted profiles and other 
documents were selected for review. Basically, we separated out 
unworkable submissions (e»g. two volumes of curricuiar materials with a 
one paragraph covering letter), most graduate programs (our focus was 
clearly on undergraduate education, and we include graduate programs for 
review only when they provided a unique illustration of a promising 
approach to a generic problem in higher education), and programs in 
planning or early implementation phases (for which the evidence of 
impact was insufficient). 

The remaining program reviews were organized In categorleb such that a 
brief but coherent introduction could be written for each. These 
introductory essays are intended simply to highlight the tenor of the 
materials received and/or the general character of the problem addressed 
by the programs reviewed. These essays do not set out to be definitive 
guidelines to the problem, nor to review the extant literature. 

Since these Volumes blend profiles from a number of searches, we 
reconstituted ACE^s original distribution, and, in the process, reduced 
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the number of categories from 30 to 15. The reader will note that a 
third of the major reviews in Voltxoe II are of programs at community and 
technical colleges (v. less than 10% of the major reviews in Volume I). 
The principal reason has much to do with the topics covered* That is, 
when one locks at variations on academic time, retention and 
persistence > instructional technology, and joint ventures of colleges 
and employers, it is inevitable that one will see a reflection of the 
changing demographics of higher education that have led to dramatic 
growth in community college enrollments. At the ^ame time, community 
colleges have moved away from their historical transfer function to 
emphasize occupational degree programs and conmmnity service educational 
functions for adults, and, in the process, inevitably tested many 
approaches to the topics addressed in Volume II. Only in the area of 
creative approaches to assessment (Section M) are these institutions 
noticeably underrepresented. While that may be disappointing, we must 
remember that what is in this collection is dependent on what was 
voluntarily submitted. 

« - 

Tf!xtual Notations 

The materials reviewed in most topic categories were of three types: (1) 
those profiles presenting information sufficient to write a substantive 
analysis; (2) those that lacked adequate information on key Issues or 
which were excessively confusing; and (3) those describing programs 
implemented so recently that convincing results were not yet apparent « 
Programs in the first group received full write-ups and are numbered . 
With few exceptions, programs in the other two groups received shorter 
treatments and are not numbered. We did not make this distinction to 
judge the first group of programs successful and the others less so, 
rather because we wished to point the reader who is interested in 
further constructive information to those who evidently could provide 
it. 

It is important to note that unless indicated in an introductory essay 
to a section, no interpretation should be made of the order in which 
reviews are presented. 

Lastly, Elaine Reuben, a Washington-based educational consultant, 
assisted in the drafting of a number of profile abstracts. Where her 
drafts became largely the final form of the review, the fact is so 
indicated by her initials (ER). 

Index to Programs 

When Volume I was issued a year ago, we received many requests for 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of program directors # In a way> 
that was very gratifying. But we were swiftly reminded of the paradox 
of permanent mutability in the Academy. Directors and phone numbers for 
virtually half the programs reviewed in Volume I changed from the time 
the profiles were submitted in 1982 to the time excerpts were published 

The Chronicle of Higher Education and The AAHE Bulletin in early 1984 
(and* indeed, a few programs no longer existed). 



I thus chose not to include a telephone book as an appendix to Volume 
II. Instead, the Index lists simply the name and address of each 
institution whose programs are represented in the entire collection. I , 
suggest that, for further information, the reader correspond directly 
%rith the president or chief executive officer (as indicated in the 
Index) of those institutions. Sinc^ it was the office of the president 
in all 3200 colleges, coismunity colleges and universities in the United 
States that received the original solicitation frotn ACE, I am sure 
someone in those offices will know precisely where to forward inquiries* 

A Final Word; '^Involvement in teaming" 

The national debate on the quality of American education stimulated by 
the work of the Commission inevitably moved on to focus on higher 
education. Within a few months of the issuance of A Nation at Risk , NIF 
had established a Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in 
American Higher Education charged with uaklng suggestions concerning the 
vay<5 in which the findings of research and the lessons of practice could 
be utilized by college faculty and administrators in their efforts to 
Improve curriculum and instruction. This group, selected on the basis of 
their diverse knowledge and experience, functioned as a seminar » and 
spent 8 year analyzing all the background materials on higher 
education — including these Volumes — prepared for the Commission, as well 
as other recent reports and studies, and a quarter-century of syntheses 
of research and practice. The product of their analysis, Involvement in 
Learning; Realizing the Potential of American Higher Education ^ was 
released in October of 198A« Based on the Initial responses to the 
report in the media and In the higher education community, it is fair to 
say that the materials in these volumes will likely be used by many 
faculty and administrators in addressing the many challenging 
recommendations offered by the NIE Study Group. 

Early in the Study Group* s work, one member observed that a report such 
as what became Involvement in Learning can perform a national leadership 
role if it catches a tide that is already rising, coalescing the 
existing interests and energies of its natural constituents. The nearly 
200 institutions whose work is reported and reviewed in Starting with 
Students have provided adequate evidence that the tide ^ rising, that 
there is concern and energy, and that American higher education has a 
remarkable capacity for renewal. 
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Part H; ACADEMIC TIME; CALENDARS OF INSTITUTIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 



Time in education was one of the major themes of the National 
Commission^a work, and vaa approached In two ways. Flrat^ time was 
considered as a resource that is allocated* used* and subsequently 
accounted for by institutions and individuals; secondt It was approached 
as an alterable variable in the teaching and learning process that 
affects student achievement « 

Whether considered from an economic or psychological perspective (i*e. 
resource or variable), time in postsecondary education is different from 
tiTC at the school level. There are obvious reasons: postsecondary 
education is not set in a particular stage of life by external forces 
such as compulsory school lavs* Rather* time in postsecondary education 
is an element of adult choice. The tradition of the lock-step (the 
agenda of a full-time » four-^year baccalaureate program itmaedlately 
following high school) has passed* Individuals now enter and re-enter 
postsecondary education at different stages of their lives* It is thus 
not surprising that the mean age of college students has risen from 22 
to 26 since "^970, that nearly one-third of students in American 
colleges* community colleges and universities are over 35, and that the 
proportion of part-time students now stands at 42% — and is rising* 

These changes occurred during a period of rapid expansion of higher 
education in the 19608 and early i970s, a period during which the 
accounting system that granted *^credits*^ (proxy measures for time) 
became more than a certification mechanism* Offering the actuarial 
formulas beloved by bureaucrats and understood by state legislators, 
this accounting system moved to center stage in the funding of higher 
education; and our managerial language is now dominated by ^'Student 
Credit Hours" and "Full-Time Equivalents." Time was thus transformed 
into a weapon in institutional politics; and our attention was 
distracted frois more useful ways of thinking about time as a resource 
and a variable in education* We should have been watching the students 
whof during this period, started to reallocate personal time for the 
very purposes of higher education* As costs rose, for example, students 
worked more and cut oack on their academic schedules* And as more and 
more adults entered higher education, they flooded the "odd" times for 
course offerings, thus forcing colleges to schedule more courses on 
weekends, in the evenings, and in large blocks of time on a single day* 

Adults require tremendous flexibility in their allocation and use of 
time for education* Indeed, most of the profiles in this section 
address different temporal frameworks within which adults seek 
education* But It would not be heretical to suggest that the tradition- 
al age student is also making increased use of these frameworks* 

There is a very aigniflcant by-product of these changes that may affect 
our accounting system in ways that go to the heart of what education is 
about* As it stands, the credit system substitutes tiv» for performance 
as a measure of learning* Students get "block-knowledge^n-the-instaH- 
ment-plan," move through courses designed for 10 or 13 weeks in classes 
meeting 3-4 hours per week, and in which the subject matter is shaped by 
the allocation of time* They pass a test and/or %nrite a paper or two and 



r«ceiv« some chits In exchange* Wien they have enough chits t e bell 
rings end they get a degree, there is no guarantee in this system that 
every student has mastered the course material— let alone allied 
material that may be the stuff of true learning. And some of those ch ts 
may be dubiously awarded for subjects that students can pursue in their 
discretionary time (of which there is far more in higher education than 
in elementary and secondary school). 

But when institutions change the way they allocate time fi.r learning 
toward more flexible modes* it is almost inevitable that the credit 
system will be challenged* Thust in many of the programs reviewed here 
(as well as those in Section M, "Assessment'*} » attainment is displacing 
time as the ground of academic credentials; and with attainment comes 
Mastery Learning* This is a way of recognizing that individuals learn 
at different speeds, and that what matters is the bottom line — 
demonstration of what you have learned » no matter how long it took you 
to get there* In fact, attainment-based credentials may allow for far 
more learning in the same amount of time. 

Mastery Learning also implies that students are efficient managers of 
their own time. Certainly we expect that in higher education; but most 
students in the traditional age cohort are not particularly good 
managers of time. This executive ability is critical to their 
persistence; and though it occasionally turns up in the course of the 
reviews in this sec -.ion, it receives major emphasis in the course of 
discussing retention strategies in Section I below. 

118. Colorado College 

In 1970, and after a period of consideration of the best means to 
revitalize its academic program and to take advantage of a favorable 
student/faculty ratio, Colorado College developed and adopted tne 
single-course curriculum known as the Block Plan, The academic calendar 
is now divided into nine (9) blocks of 3h weeks each. Under the 
assumption that more intense periods of student involvement with a 
subject yield greater learning, students take— and faculty teach — one 
and only one academic course per time block. Even so, class size 
averages 14, and is held to a maximum of 23. 

The "one-course-at-'a-time** curriculum has not appreciably changed the 
traditional liberal arts education offered at Colorado College. But it 
has led to some extensions of curriculum and modifications of pedagogy: 
more field-based courses and special topics classes and fever general 
surveys; more computer simulations and fewer labs; greater use of 
audio-visual materials and journal articles and lesser use of standard 
textbooks; more quizzes than final examinations; more short essays than 
term papers* Most of these changes follow logically from the design, 
though since some courses cover two or three blocks of tiiae, there Is 
still room e.g« for science labs and term papers. 

A program such as this requires considerable administrative adjustments: 
in facilities use, student services, registration procedures, etc. A 
library, fo-^ example, has to replan for the intensive use of apeclfic 
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««ttrl«I« during giv«n cise pmtlods. But, •v«n nor* »lgnific«ntly, « 
progras such «• this requires students «sd faculty to use their daily 
time ia different vsys vitbin the sime context: lectures » discussions, 
breaks for lab or library work* etc. 

Faculty, student and sdsinistrative satisfaction with the progras is 
high; and the nusber of students applying to transfer to Colorado 
College has risen along with the retention rate. An elaborate lo&g-teno 
evaluation plsn (in place since 1973) centers on surveys of alumni — over 
75Z of whon consistently rate the plan — and their experiences — very 
highly. Aluami have particularly noted that they participated aorc and 
prepared «ore for classes— matching the judgments of those faculty who 
experienced both the traditional semester and block plan arrangementB . 
And the skills in managing discretionary time that were bom of the 
pressure of the block plan, slumni reported, carried over into their 
adult lives (e.g. they were fsr less inclined to procrastinste than the 
rest of us). Continuing review and evaluation processes «re underway, 
and some modifications of the program- (e.g. faculty teaching load) have 
already been made. Unintended consequences include a aignificant 
increase in student participatib*. in extra-curricular activities. The 
College also expects a lower failure rate and a greater sense of 
community. (ER) 



119. Sinclair Comunity College (Ohio) 

Semesters and quarters are often the Procrustean bed ^f higher 
education, particularly for adult learners. The divisions of academic 
time are traditional creatures, but are wholly alien to the rhythms of 
adult life. The Sinclair '^College without Walls" program, derived from 
the model of the Union of Experimenting Colleges and Universities, is 
designed to integratt^ the rhythms of education into those of life. 

Perhaps that is a too grand way of putting it. But as soon as one 
places performance—or competence—at the core of higher education, time 
ceases to be the driving force. The Sinclair program is like many other 
performance-based degree programs — flexible and fluid, placing the 
principal resp>>nsibility for defining the process and management of time 
in education on students. Students must define not only the various 
competences to be achieved, but also the learning stratef^ies by which 
their goals will be accomplished and measured. A degree plan embodying 
a time-and-action calendar is the starting point: when achieved, the 
Associate of Arts degree is awarded. 

The prcgram, which began in 1976, recognizes that not all students would 
benefit from its challenges. The admissions procedure is rigorous in 
its own way: only students at the most elite and selective of colleges 
have to go through the same amount of reflection and analysis of both 
previous experiences and future learning objectives in their 
applications. Who says that coasBunity colleges cannot develop selective 
admissions policies? If you have to prove that you are a self-directed 
learner on entrance to college, a majority of Ivy League candidates 
probably could not pass. 
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Ab should be obvious, this prograa proceeds under the rubric of learning 
contracts. To guide the contract to completion, the student forms a 
"resource group,** including a faculty taeoiber, a student peer, and two 
••conmunity resource** faculty. This group provides both support and 
quality control as students progress at their own speed to master 
learning objectives. Of course there is a tremendous burden of honesty 
on this group — it is a *'buddy system" that cannot become too 
buddy-buddy. Indeed, there was no indication of how the college itself 
controls for quality in the "resource groups." 

Mastery learning (the Benjamin Bloom model that informs efforts such as 
this) is fine enough; but it tells us more about the process than it 
does about content. The examples we examined, however — which included 
such subjects as labor relations, macroeconomics, general Sociology, and 
marketing— included as much (if not more) "stuff" as would be on the 
syllabi of very traditional survey courses. That, in itself, is 
testimony to what this kind of program can produce. And the nwdes of 
learning evidenced in those materials indicate that — absent the bed of 
the traditional acs' emic calendar — students can learn in very iiverse 
contexts. 

120. Saint Mary College (Kans.) 

This cooperative B.A. program is offered jointly by Donnelly College (a 
junior college in Kansas City, Kansas) and Saint Mary , in ai" -cent 
Leavenworth. The aim of the "2 Plus Two Program" is to provide 
baccalaureate opportunities for coamunity college graduates lind working 
adults. It is the kind of program that is particularly applicable in a 
rural state — where the four year colleges are located at considerable 
distances from major cities. Inner city residents with some college 
experience would not continue their education unless a program came to 
them. 

What distinguishes this program is that the four year college (Saint 
Mary) o'fers the upper division curriculum Bt_ the two year college 
campus. The programs offered are in business administration, public 
affairs, accounting and computer science — all rather conventional, 
career-oriented programs that one would expect adult community college 
graduates to elect. The programs operate in the evenings and on 
weekends, and have yielded 125 graduates over the past decade, with 15% 
of those continuing their education in graduate school. 

The number of graduates is not as important to us as the calendar and 
scheduling variations. Weekend courses meet six times in four hour 
sessions on alternate Saturdays. Not only does that allow the 
Institution to develop two separate Saturday schedules, but also allows 
the individual with family responsibilities to plan his/her 
discretionary time better for academic purposes. 

121. Univ, of Wisconsin at River Falls 

The concept find reality of extension programs — and the inevitable 
variations in academic time that accompany them— originated in the land 
grant universities which had particular responsibilities to farm-based 
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populations. Th« Extended Degree Program in **Bro«d Area Agriculture" at 
ll.V./&lvtr Falls ia in thia tradition. It is designed for adulta who 
wish to conplete upper-division coursas that vill qualify tbca for the 
B.S. in agriculture > but vho cannot take advantage of a eaBpus-based 
program. 

Bovever traditional in «}tivation» the fom and processes of the program 
reflect aodem advances in delivery. A two-year Kellog foundation grant 
allowed faculty to prepare coapetency-based couraes for self-^paced 
learning. Tbe requirenients for each course can be met through 
evaluation of prior learning, participation in a cooperative internship, 
independent study, completion of audio-tutorial units and auccessful 
testing. 

Although the program has not been in operation long enough for a full 
evaluation, preliminary indications are that it both meets scudent needs 
acd enhances instructional development in other areas of the college. 

(ER) 

122. Moorhead State University (Minn.) 

The External Studies Program at Moorhead State represents a particularly 
sensitive and sensible approach to adult learners with a wide range of 
goals and abilities. It explicitly rejected relying heavily on 
ao-called ''alternative delivery systems'* (i.e. technology) on the 
grounds that an absence of personal contact with faculty leaves students 
alienated. Vhile TV courses and "telelecturing** are utilized by 
External Studies students, the emphasis in delivery in clearly in 
another direction* 

One of th6 key requirements of the program that lllustratcis how a 
university can combine faculty contact with flexibility in the student's 
use of time is an "Area Study," a 16-credit project (related to — but 
distinct from — the major) that leads to a quasi-thesis. The student 
works with a faculty member on this project in much the same way as a 
doctoral candidate— at mutually agreed times. 

The other components of the degree program are a 64 credit General 
Studies requirement (including 12 credits of English composition) and a 
major. Faculty have developed learning packages for courses that 
students can pace themselves through at home, then meeting In groups 
(with the faculty member) on four Saturdays during a semester. 
Evidently (though it is not exactly clear from the materials we 
examined), credit can be awarded in both traditional ways and/or by 
assessment of competences. The latter is a particularly rigorous 
process, demanding much time from both students and faculty. 

Once a year, the University holds a conference for all its External 
Studica students, alumni, and faculty. This event, providing community 
and continuity, offers participants the chance to evaluate the program, 
suggest improvements, and renew its status in the institution. It is 
the type of event that all regional universities with external or 
extension programs should strongly consider. 
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123. Paivcflty of Dayton 

Th« "FMt-Track Late Entry Frogras for Vosen In Eaginccring** is • very 
diffcre&t kind of variation on the academic calendar fro« those we have 
examined above, and for a very different kind of conatitvancy. !ts 
objectives are to bring vcasMn who alraady hold bachelor's degrees In 
chemistry* physics* mathmatics or computer science to a level of 
engineering education comparable to that for B.S.E. holders in 
appropriate sub-fields (e.g. chemical engineering or electrical 
engineering). It is a non'-degree "fifth year" program that qualifies Its 
*^gradtuites" either for ea^loyment or for further study at the Master's 
level. 

The program has been offered four times since 1976 to highly motivated 
adults who wanted to realign their skills to compete in the job market 
in engineering* The condensed curriculum design* adapted from prototype 
"late-entry" programs previously developed at Dayton* uses shortened 
"summer school type" courses, self-paced courses* one-week total 
immersion courses* and regular X5-week tens courses. Starting In 
January and ending in December, students complete the equivalent of 1*5 
years of college level engineering work. The program also includes a 
"professional development" course designed to maximize women's 
self -concept as engineers through panel discussions* workshops* 
counseling* and contact with employers. 

Formative and final evaluations of the progrsm have been extensive. The 
data indicate what seems less surprising after the fact: Fast Track 
students consistently performed at levels higher than traditional 
undergraduate engineering students* are received better in the 
marketplace* and consistently express higher job satisfaction. 

Formative evaluations resulted in currlcular adjustments including: (a) 
the addition of laboratory courses for more "hands on" experience; (b) 
the addition of six hours of engineering courses in each track (chemical 
and electrical) that could be applied toward a second bachelor's degree; 
(c) integrating Fast Track students with undergraduate students In the 
regular engineering curricula; and (d) removing a six hour mathematics 
review sequence for the electrical engineering track students (most of 
whom had been mathematics majors). 

This very rich and well-presented profile also highlights unintended 
consequences of the program that are well-worth pondering by all who 
would contemplate similar program models. The students have motivated 
the faculty to make very significant commitments to teaching; facllltits 
have been utilised beyond the point at which the University thought 
posslbxfcj faculty themselves have broken away from traditional 
instructional assumptions dictated by the traditional academic calendar; 
and a Women's Reentry Consortium* involving 100 collages and 
universities* was bom of this effort. 

We also referred to "final evaluation," and should explain. The Fast 
Track Program was one of a series funded by the Natlonsl Science 
Foundation. to facilitate career changes and/or updating of skills in 
women previously trained in mathematics and science. KSF eliminated 
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funding for Career Facilitation programs after FY 81; but Dayton has 
been able to continue at least the electrical engineering track through 
1985 under a contract with the air Force Logistics Cosaoand* This new 
contract includes men and involves sore coursevork in electronics to 
match employer specifications, 

124. Minneapolis Community College 

The College for Working Adults is a new division of Minneapolis 
Community College » but has already grown to account for 13% of total 
enrollment. Approximately 400 students take 12 credits per quarter in a 
Liberal Education program leading to the A. A. degree* 

Modelled on the Weekend College of Wayne State University in Detroit » 
CWA presents a thematic curriculum structured around topics related to 
adult life experience, e.g. •'Work and Society," or "Conflict" (from 
household to international). The delivery system includes televised 
courses t weekend conference-seminar courses, and weekly workshop courses 
held at times and places convenient to students. Under such 
arrangements, students can complete the A. A. in 2-3 years — compared with 
longer periods if they confined their course-taking to evening classes. 

Academic advising and support services are provided in the community and 
m workplaces during the evening ♦ on weekends, and by telephone. During 
its first few years, the College has had to address issues related to 
articulation between CWA and other organizational processes in areas of 
budget, faculty workload, and coordination of services* The absence of 
a state subsidy for public television has resulted in financial strain 
for the broadcast and leasing of teiecourses. However, evaluations by 
third-parties (as well as faculty and students) are all extremely 
positive. (ER) 

125. Daytona Beach Community College 

Eight General Education courses — ranging from Freshman English to 
General Psychology to College Algebra— are presented on the Keller 
Personalized System of Instruction Model at Daytona Beach Community 
College. Sections are offered on a correspondence basis as well as on 
campus, and in recognition that the work schedules of many cownunity 
college students preclude regular attendance in courses given in the 
traditional academic time blocks. 

The program has been in operation since 1976, and was developed for 
students with average or above-average reading skills (as measured by 
the Nelson-Denny heading Test). Initially » the college also included a 
cognitive style inventory to match these students with appropriate 
instructors and courses, but widely discontinued this fine-tuning 
practice "because the process became unwieldy 

What distinguishes this approach to the student *s allocation of time for 
academic learning is not so mich the method but the setting* The 
Personalized Education Program has its own suite of rooms (for study, 
discussions, testing), its own staff of instructors (who come from the 
regular departsuents) , its own ••course managers^* (who maintain records 
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. and instructional materials)! and its own "proctors" (who both grade 
unit tests and assist students in tutorial roles) . 

Tha program evaluates its success prioarily by comparing course grades 
and completion rates of students choosing the PSl method with those 
students in regular sections. Completion rates are s^re instructive 
than grades in this regard, as the PSI prograiD allows students to enter 
courses late and fini^sh on time or to finish before the end of the 
academic semester « But one problem noted by the staff is that, in the 
process, students tend "to exaggerate the value of tests," an inevitable 
consequence of the methods 

126. Lewis-Clark State College (Idaho) 

A combination of variations on traditional academic time distinguish es 
the Management Technology Program at Lewis-Clark. This is a two- Si ige 
bachelor's degree program In business, and designed principally for 
employed adults in rural areas who have previous business experience. 
The upper division years are offered on campus or at four satellite 
centers. Lower division requirements may be met through traditional 
classes at the satellite centers or at a cooperating community college 
and/or by an experiential credit portfolio evaluation (under which up to 
56 credit hours may be granted). 

Although the content of upper division courses is traditional, 
scheduling and format are not. Extensive use of part-time faculty (many 
of whom are drawn from the community of retired professionals in the 
area) provides flexibility in scheduling. In addition, students at 
several locations can take advantage of telecourses; and individualized 
learning laboratories and computer assisted instruction now available on 
campus will be added to the rural satellite centers as funding permits. 

The Management Technology Program appears to be providing access for 
students who would not otherwise have been able to participate in an 
equivalent program. Originally approved as an alternative option within 
the Business Administration program in 1975, this program made its first 
xaajor outreach efforts in 1979, and, at present* enrolls more degree 
students than does the traditional program. (£R) 

127. Gannon University (Pa.) 

For many years, medical schools have admitted students who do not 
possess baccalaureate degrees. While the percentage of students who 
enter medical schools with only three years of undergraduate work is 
small, the practice is an er^ablished one, and results in a seven-year 
program to the M«D. degree « 

In cooperation with the Eanemann Medical College in Philadelphia, Gannon 
University offers a seven-year program than yields both the M.D* degree 
and the B.S^ in the seventh year. The primary purpose of the program, 
though » is to increase the number of family physicians in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, and the accelerated degree program is one incentive for 
students. Curriculum comes in four phases: a 3 year undergraduate 
pre^^d program at Gannon; a 3 year medical school program at Hahnemann; 
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a one year clinical program in northwestern Pennsylvania that completes 
the requirements for the M.D. and includes a seminar in health care 
delivery that qualifies the students to receive the B.S. from Gannon; 
and a 3 year residency in family practice. Nearly half the graduates of 
the degree program to date have taken their residencies in the target 
geographical area. 

128. Empire State College 

You don^t have to be a degree-granting statewide coordinating 
institution to stimulate other institutions to serve adult learners in 
flexible enough wa^ys so as to allow individual calendars to match the 
timeless tasks of learning. But you do have to adopt an approach to 
time in education that involves: 

o a continuous academic calendar with opportunities for enrollment 

at virtually any time during the year; 
o a policy for withdrawal and reenrollment which allows students 

to adjust the balance of work» study » and family responsibilities 

as individual circumstances require; 
o degree programs based on learning contracts which, in effect » 

organize a student *s time, paralleled by a business contract 

("enrollment agreement*') between the student and the institution 

based on the number of 4*-week periods during the year in which 

the student is enrolled; 
o a systematic approach to the assessment of prior learning at the 

point of initial enrollment or reenrollment; and 
o enough options for methods of study to allow for the efficient 

management of a student's time through the learning contract. 

Students are first assessed and admitted to SSC through the Collegers 
"regional centers." They then work with "mentors" to plan an 
independent course of study through learning contracts that may utilize 
formal courses at area colleges, specially hired tutors in specific 
subjects, consultations with local experts In particular fields, 
arrangements for conducting research in laboratories and/or libraries, 
etc. The mentor is thus both an advisor and entrepreneur, who operates 
with the financial and degree-granting authorities of £SC» but who often 
arranges for local colleges to serve as "hosts" for specific ESC 
programs . 

When learning contracts are drawn up, the mentor or surrogate who is to 
supervise the particular learning experience determines the asu>unt of 
credit to be earned (a determination that is reviewed by a regional 
center administrator) « While a number of criteria enter into that 
determination! ESC has promulgated the brocd guideline that I credit 
should represent approxitoately 40 hours of total study time. But the 
interpretation is not so narrow^ and the quality control issue is 
continually addressed through disciplinary area guidelines for credit 
and through periodic reviews of samples of student work that document 
different levels of learning within different time periods. 

The authors of the ESC profile point out that "the time structure of 
learning contracts poses several diff iculties." If you wish to maintain 
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flexibility ^in the pace of study** and at the same tlae have an 
accounting system that is based on blocks of time, there are inevitable 
tensions that arise when students fail to complete a contracted task 
within the contract dates. To handle such cases » ESC has evidently 
developed a formula that allows for standards to be set in terms of 
^rate of progress/' though exactly how that works was not clear 

Other Programs in this Category: 

Intern-American University of Puerto Rico 

The Non-traditional Studies Program at Inter American University's 
several regional colleges offers self-paced individualized learning 
modules, independent study with tutorial assistance, self-study 
with classroom instruction supplements, and internships in business 
administration, accounting, secretarial science, public 
administration^ education, and criminal justice. Most students 
enrolled are women who have been out of school an average of U 
years, and without the special delivery system that takes account 
of the time-constraints of adult life, would be unable to 
participate in regular academic programs. While the program is too 
new to be evaluated, early data indicate that the students achieved 
as well or better than traditional students in terms of both course 
grades and scores on standardized tests (administered pre- and 
post), (ER) 

Northeastern University (Mass,) 

The Management Intern Program is an accelerated 21-month course of 
study for MBA candidates. The time period is divided in three 
parts: (1) six months of structured coursework in accounting, 
finance, computer applications, economics, statistics, and human 
resources; (2) a six month inteinship commensurate with the 
student *s previous training and experience; and (3) nine months of 
coursework, both required and elective « Before the first and third 
of these blocks of time, the student attends brief ^Vesidency 
periods" for purposes of orientation and reorientation, 
respectively. 

The compressed time framework for a professional degree program 
such as this requires a significant amount of student counseling, 
along with the administrative time necessary to develop new 
internships (a standard feature of cooperative education programs)* 

For purposes of evaluation. Northeastern ic fortunate in having a 
bullt<*in control group: regular full-time MBA program students. 
Against this group, the Management Interns receive (a) a 
proportionally greater number of job offers and (b) higher initial 
salaries • Ko other measures have been used, though a longitudinal 
study of the career paths of alumni are underway* 
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LeMoynC'^Oyen College (Teno) 

The Cooperative Education Program at LeMoyoe-Owco College in 
Mesphis vas designed with inner city minority students in mind, and 
hence* with a calendar that seems particularly suited to retaining 
that constituency in an academic program. When the College began 
requiring a cooperative education program for all entering freshmen 
in 1975* it shifted from a semester to a 12--month trimester system. 
At the sacrifice of summer vacation, but at the gain of earnings 
that can contribute toward tuition and other college feest such a 
calendar enables the student to complete the bachelor's degree in 
the traditional four years. While this may not seem so much out of 
the ordinary > the College recognized that it was important for the 
motivation of its particular constituency to h'ave i job experience 
that was tied to both the academic curriculum and career goals. 
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PAST I: RETENTION AND ACADEMIC W>RK 

While persistence is a oeaas to learning, we too often judge it as an 
end in itself. Our terms for those judgments are "retention** and 
**attrition,*' two sides of the same statistical coin. Even if we were 
interested duly in gross data, ve would need to take into account both 
student intentions and time-to-degree to help us judge retention rates 
in a voluntary system of higher education. If a freshman indicates a 
goal of receiving the Bachelor's degree within 5-6 years of entering * 
college, and subsequently drops out after one or two years (or the 
equivalent in credits), then we have an attrition problem; but if no 
such goal is indicated, we may not have that problem. 

The National Longitudinal Survey data on the High School Class of 1972 
demonstrate that 53.2 of those who entered college (two-year or 
four-year) with the intention of receiving a Bachelor's degree actually 
achieved their goal within 7^5 years of high school graduation. One can 
argue whether 7h years is a reasonable period within which to complete a 
Bachelor's degree, particularly as part-time college study becomes the 
norm. One can certainly argue chat our system of data gathering does 
not allow us to figure out what percentage of the "drop outs" are 
"recovered" by other types of educational programs or by the higher 
education system itself 5 or 10 years later. And other data bases (e.g. 
that of the Cooperative Institutional Research Project of ACE) strongly 
indicate that students who begin their college careers as full-time 
students in four-year institutions are far more likely to achieve the 
Bachelor's degree than those who meet neither condition. Nonetheless, 
the data suggest that if we regard persistence as a major educational 
outcome, we have a retention problem in American higher education. 

Individual colleges and community colleges are concerned with retention 
for a number of reasons, some to do with student learning and others to 
do with maintaining enrollments. It is to their credit that most of the 
programs reviewed in this section seem driven principally by their 
concern for student learning. In the main, they see persistence as 
reflecting motivation and aspiration. More than that, they see 
persistence as the result of an involvement in learning that is strong 
enough to withstand other enviroxunental and personal pressures on a 
student, be he or she full or part-time, traditional age or adult. And 
even more, they recognize that it is the quality and intensity of 
involvement in a student's first experiences in an institution that 
make the greatest difference in terms of retention. While we were thus 
tempted to classify many of these programs under "The Freshman Year 
Experience" (see Volume I, Section B) , not all of them deal with 
"freshmen" per se . Retention, the reader will discover, has many far-s. 

Any approach to increasing retention that is based on the quality and 
intensity of involvement in learning results in a programatic focus on 
the nature of academic work. And, in many respects, *Vfork" is what it 
is, the regular execution of different kinds of tasks to achieve 
specific ends. The ability to exercise developed skills to bear on 
those tasks and the serious desire to do so, is what many of these 
programs address. Since these abilities and desires are basic to 
education, it is not surprising that the subject population in most of 
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the programs reviewed here is classified as "developmental" or 
"renedial." Retention is about tactics to develop academic work skills 
•"^ de facto workplace attitudes in these students. The programs all 
recognize that if all we do is to make students feel good, if 
all — or most — of what we offer in special programs directed toward a 
potential attrition problem is affective learning, the chances for a 
aeasurable impact on the skills and sweat that yield productive 
knowledge are nil. 

In her commissioned paper for the National Commission on Excellence, 
Deborah St ipek of UCLA suggested that the characteristics of the 
pre-school age learner, who has Internalized the rewards of discovery, 
"seem ideally suited for academic excellence in college," and went on to 
delineate a number of ways to reinforce those cltaracteristics: 
value-added measures, mastery learning, and the freedom to make 
mistakes. The principal problem with the retention strategics reflected 
in these profiles is that they do not provide for the freedom to make 
mistakes. And yet that freedom is critical to internalizing the rewards 
of learning, and hence adding an affective dimension to the otherwise 
bloodless — but necessary — efficiency of academic work. 

129. Bronx Community College 

The Bronx Connnunity College approach to retention is embracing and 
systematic, involving reform of institutional processes, change in the 
institutional environment, and a high degree of consciousness of the 
elements of academic work. 

Most d£ facto open-enrollment colleges (community colleges, many state 
colleges) know that there is a group of students who enroll for a full 
load of courses but do not attend classes. They are not serious 
students; and Bronx Community College felt that in order to improve the 
academic environment of the college, the first task was to get rid of 
students who simply hung around. In 1979, a system was devised for the 
automatic dropping of students who either do not attend class at ail 
during the first three weeks of a term or attend sporadically and do not 
attend at all in the fourth and fifth week. Such a step took great 
courage in an institution funded by enrollment-driven formulas. Indeed, 
FTE enrollment dropped nearly 20Z in the semester following 
implementation of the policy. But the fact that FIE enrollment has 
since returned to its previous level indicates that the 
message — reinforced by a new freshman orientation program — has taken 
hold: students are more serious (a prerequisite for retention) and the 
college can devote its energies to their learning. 

The attendance problem was but the first step. A Learning Resource 
Center added computer-assisted-inst ruction in Chemistry, Physics, and 
Nursing (and is in the process of extending the CAT program to 
Mathematics and Biology). Each department developed a tutorial program. 
Advisement was centralized for first semester freshmen to insure that 
they received course schedules of preference — a very important move that 
most institutions overlook. That is, freshmen are likely to become 
discouraged (and hence, more likely to drop out of college) when they 
are treated as the bottom of the barrel at registration. 
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But m schedule of preference means little unless the courses sre 
realistic; and to the end of matching student abilities and learning 
needs to courses, an elaborate diagnostic testing program was initiated 
In 1978. Each departaent was then asked to review its entry leVel 
courses in terms of the academic competencies and skills Masured by the 
examinations. As a result, it is possible to place remedial students in 
course packages according to their abilities, and preclude them from 
registering for courses requiring skill levels above those for which 
they were tested* 

While a special remedial course program was put in place, BCC does not 
abandon those students who pass through the remedial courses into the 
regular curriculum. The faculty in the disciplinary departments have 
been trained to reinforce and extend students' commun lea t ions skills in 
a manner analogous to the writlng-across<-the-curriculum models. 

Results? The college is Justly interested in rate-of-progress toward 
the degree as it is in retention per se; and a formula involving GPA and 
numbers of credits attempted determines students **in good academic 
standing/* Since the program was initiated in 1979-1980, the percentage 
of students meeting those criteria has risen froa 67*6% to 73*8%9 and 
the percentage of students suspended has declined from 19.22 to 14. 3% • 
These are promising trajectories, and, given the comprehensive approach 
employed by the College, are bound to evidence further gains, 

I30t University of Minnesota 

The General College of the University of Minnesota has been in existence 
since 1932* It is one of 22 undergraduate colleges in the University^ 
and its distinctive mission has been to address the needs of open 
admissions students who would not be well served by the other colleges. 
It offers a variety of certificate and degree program6~both Associate 
and Bachelors. Despite such options, retention is a particular probleci 
among first year students, and even more so among first year minority 
students. A 1978 study revealed that despite the availability of 
special skills courses and tutorials, the drop-out rate among 
underprepared minority students was nearly 50% • 

These students dropped out for reasons that subsume deficiencies in 
previous preparation but that go far beyond that rather conventional 
analysis. They were students with less specific goals (educational or 
career) than other freshmen; they were less likely to participate in or 
form peer study groups or to seek and use supportive services; they were 
less likely to perceive any relationship between acadexsic subject matter 
and their life experiences; and they evidenced great difficulty in both 
managing their time and it coping with the complexity of a large 
university. In short, they were fairly well alienated froza the 
processes and culture of the institution. 

The program developed by the General College to respond to this analysis 
may be considered controversial by some: separate, full acadetsic^year 
plans (courses, modules, support services and tutorials) were developed 
for each of four racial minority groups (Black, Asian, Asrerind, and 
Chicano), along with a multi-racial plan directed at high risk white or 
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ainorlty students. The theory is that courses in language skills 
directed at a homogeneous group will be more productive, that modules 
using materials from literature and the social sciences to explore the 
cultural values of an ethnic group will engage students' imaginative 
sympathies, and that tutorial and support services provided by 
appropriate ethnic personnel all will have positive affects. To 
reinforce those anticipated effects, each of these "packages" is 
"delivered** by a teaching team, assisted by an advisory committee that 
recruits both students and minority faculty to the enterprise. 

The General College refers to this approach as an initial "sheltering,*' 
but expects that by the end of the freshman year, the student will have 
been "mains t reamed," i.i. moved into ever increasing numbers of courres 
in the regular curriculum and with reduced dependence on the special 
program. 

In terms of retention data on these alienated students, the approach 
seems to work. General College students who are not in the program 
(about 3300) have a 70% retention rate through the first year of 
college. Students in the raci«»l/ethnic plans evidence a 79% retention 
rate; and students in the special multi-racial plan (approximately l/3rd 
of the 200 program students) showed an 842 retention rate. More to the 
point, as a two-year evaluation study recently demonstrated, the 
retention rates of high-risk minority students increased dramatically. 

131, University: of Calif, at Berkeley 

Retention has many faces and objectives. Helping students persist to 
the attainment of a degree is one. Helping them to persist in a 
demanding academic program of their choice is another; and it is this 
second notion of retention that is well illustrated by the Math/Science 
Workshop of the Professional Development Program at UC/Berkeley. 

The program is directed at entering Black and Chicano freshmen who wish 
to pursue degrees and careers in science, engineering and other 
mathematics-based fields. The most significant barrier for these 
students — most of whom come from high schools that are mediocre, at 
best, in mathematics and science education— is a one year Calculus 
sequence. Prior to the creation of the Math/Science Workshop in 1978, 
25% of the minority students dropped out of the sequence in the first 
quarter, and the average grades of those who remained were below 2.0 
(the minimum acceptable level at the University). With data like that, 
the chances of program retention are low, indeed. 

The Professional Development Program staff analyzed the situation and 
offered a number of plausible hypotheses, some fairly standard, some 
not-so-standard (but, as other reviews in this section show, 
increasingly cited by sensitive and skilled obsexvers). Minority 
students, they concluded: 

o enter college with less exposure to mathematics than others; 
o tend to overestimate their understanding in mathesiatics, hence 

prepare less for classes (a sad inheritance of experience in high 

schools with low academic standards); 
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o do not manage discretionary tine effectively for study and are 
unaccuscoiiied to the pace and intensity of math and science 
courses in a major university; 

o rarely study with their classmates — even fellow minority 
classmates — thus isolating themselves froQ informal and 
supportive learning comsunities that liave proven to have powerful 
and positive effects on academic achievement; 

o have unrealistic perceptions of academic requirements and social 
norms in a university setting; and 

o misunderstand and mistrust such supportive services as 
counseling, advisement, and tutoring — even those services 
designed specifically for minorities (another tragic heritage of 
poor high schools). 

Each component of the Math/Science workshop is designed to address one 
or more of these problems. The overriding strategy, though, is to 
create formal communities of learners, "study groups," that are 
established even before freshman classes begin, and tha^. demand 13 hours 
per week in academic and social activities. The processes of these 
study groups are designed to develop self-sufficiency in students; and 
the time spent becomes more productive through a greater quality of 
effort. Students who have to work together to squeeze concepts out of 
primary material play instructional roles; and the master learner is 
always the most efficient learner. 

The Workshop also includes an intense interview with staff during 
orientation period in which all the unrealistic expectations and 
inflated self-assessments are exploded, and an appropriate overall 
academic plan designed for each student. Keedless to say, students are 
carefully monitored from that point on: by sophomores who serve as 
"buddies," by Workshop staff, and by classroom instructors. And 
supplementary instruction in reading the technical language of texts and 
in learning standard mathematical forms for homework and lab assignments 
is required. The tenor of this Instruction is hardly remedial; and to 
reinforce that approach, students are placed only in courses for which 
they have adequate preparation. 

The results of this carefully thought -through effort are impressive. 
The performance of Black and Chicano Workshop students in the Calculus 
sequence has leaped nearly a full point on the 4.0 GPA scale, and 
remains a full point above the performance of non-workshop minority 
students. By the second semester of the Calculus sequence, Workshop 
participants' average GPA is 3.0, a grade equal to or greater than that 
of their non- minority classmates. The attrition rate for Workshop 
students i^ the Calculus sequence since 1979 has been less than 22. 

Prom the perspective of retention more broadly conceived, PDP staff note 
that **the proportion of Black and Chicano Workshop nts completing 

four end seven academic terms at Berkeley is higher .-jx that of both 
their minority and their non-minority classmates." And the proportion 
of Workshop students completing their tenth tern is higher than the mean 
for all Berkeley undergraduates. 
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What is also promising about this pr gram is its attempt to link up with 
high schools ic ordar to draw promising minority students into the 
pipeline. The efforts go beyond "outreach" (as described in Volume I, 
Section A. 2) to axo^lary case. 

132. University c J«««i. Florida 

Retention has m«iny faces and objectives. Tet another retention strategy 
applies to the i^tudent vho transfers from a community college to a four 
year institutioii. Science programs present special problems for these 
transfer students, since junior and senior level courses build 
extenrively and directly on material taught in the first two years of 
college. The Chemistry Department of the University of West Florida 
(until very recently, a wholly upper-division, two-year institution) has 
developed a program for students with varied preparation who transfer 
from community colleges. 

The Department has been a leader in community college/university 
articulation in the state, working with two-year college faculty to 
improve curriculum and instruction and counseling community college 
students who wish to major in Cheristry, inviting them to open houses, 
and offering them a standing opportunity to use the University 
laboratories. The preparation of entering students has improved, and 
their transition to the university has been facilitated. 

However, community college students who do not choose a Chemistry major 
until their second year are inadequately prepared when they enter the 
upper division. In fact, if they lack prerequisite courses in organic 
chemistry, mathematics and physics, it is impossible for them to 
graduate in two years. To address that problem— and to anticipate and 
preclude attrition—the Department uses a number of de facto "catch-up" 
strategies. These emphasize laboratory use and access; assistance from 
student instrument technicians; a course in "Chemical Calculations Using 
a Microcomputer"; the mastery and use of technical literature; the 
writing of 14-18 laboratory reports per course (with 252 of the grades 
on those reports being based on the quality of writing); and an 
instructional practice by which the first lecture sessions in each upper 
division course cover an extensive review of lower level course 
material, particularly in organic and physical chemistry. 

As a result of these steps, over 90Z of the transfer students graduate 
with a B.S.; 90% of these receive A.C.5. certified degrees, and 45% 
(versus a national average of 25X) are accepted into graduate programs. 
(ER) 

133, University of Redlauds (Calif.) 

Retention applies to different populations. One population of growing 
importance to higher education is composed of working adults. And in 
programs held at off-campus sites for working adults* the quality of 
teaching faculty is critical to student involvement t hence retention. 

The Whitehead Center for Lifelong Learning, « division of the University 
of Redlands, serves over 1000 adults in six Bachelors and Masters degree 
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programs. Whilt students trsditionaXly evaluated the prograas well, the 
attrition rates were appalling. For 1978, for example, 52% of the 
first-year enrollees in the Management programs dropped out, as did 30Z 
of the first-year students in the M.A. in Education program. This 
disturbing trend resulted in two studies that looked more carefully at 
student opinion, and allowed program staff to conclude that the 
qualifications of instructors and the quality of teaching were not 
judged very favorably by students in comparison to other factors that 
normally encourage persistence for this particular constituency (e.g. 
course content, convenience, time scope, use of work project). 

What resulted was a program for faculty selection and evaluation. It 
was established that the instructors most likely to be successful in 
this program were those who were: (I) masters of group processes; (2) 
strong in %rriting skills; (3) both decisive and tactful; (4) capable of 
motivating—but not overawing— students; and (5) both patient and 
supportive. How does one find faculty who both know their subject 
matter and possess these attributes? First, Redlands uses a four-hour 
assessment, in which grosps of 20-30 candidates are involved in 
exercises including writing responses to student research proposals, 
leaderless discussions, .jnd personal interviews. Following appointment, 
there is a training process (though it was difficult to determine 
precisely what goes on in this "training"); and every faculty member is 
evaluated by students at the conclusion of every course. 

The results are difficult to attribute directly to changes in faculty 
hiring policy, but they are significant: within two years of 
implementing the selection process, the attrition rate dropped from 522 
to 27X in Management, and from 302 to 20% In Education. Overall, the 
undergraduate program completion rate is now 80%— an impressive figure 
by any criteria. 

134. Tennessee State University 

A majority of students entering Tennessee State have taken only one year 
of high school mathematics— usually general or business math. For many 
years their average ACT math scores have been less than 10 (compared to 
national means of over 17.5). Because students entered so poorly 
prepared, and because methods and materials for remediation were 
limited, over ^ 50% failed freshman mathematics courses. Budgetary and 
staffing problems prevented establishment of a structured remediation 
program until 1977, when the Mathematics Laboratory was established 
under the University's AID? grant. 

The Math Lab Program seeks to rid students of both deficiencies and 
aru.feties. The Ub provides services to students enrolled in all math 
course*., from Remedial through Calculus, as well as %o those who need 
assistance with basic mathematical concepts in statistics, the sciences, 
business, psychology and other disciplines. Over 700 students 
participate in approximately 5,000 individual and group tutorial * 
sessions at the Lab each year. 

The processes of the Math Lab place tremendous responsibility on the 
student: approximately 95% of the students are self-referred; and it is 
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the student who determines hov often end far hov long he/she will 
ettend. The only external pressures sees indirect: faculty provide 
weekly reports on students in their classes vho are attending Lab, and 
evaluate those students against those who did not attend. Over the past 
five years» 88Z of students who attended the liab reRularly cospleted and 
passed their mathematics courses versus 69Z of students vho attended 
irregularly versus 55Z of the students vho never attended. Staff credit 
this success rate to an informal, pressure*^f ree atmosphere, supportive 
and dedicated personnel, and appropriate educational materials and 
technology — though the profile did not indicate what these were* (ER) 

135. Iowa Lakes Cotngunity College 

For reasons of both institui^onal economics and mission, student 
retention is a matter of great concern at lova Lakes Community College. 
Faculty studied drop-outs over a period of time, and concluded that one 
of the most persistent reasons for attrition was not academic: students 
felt that they "did not belong. And the more non-traditional the 
student, the more intense this feeling. 

Thus ''The Velkommen Experience'* was instituted in 1979, with a special 
emphasis on the beginning student. The program presents 10 hour^long 
sessions dealing with human relations during the orientation period in 
order to put students on the road to becoming more comfortable with 
themselves, other students, faculty and college life in general. Faculty 
prepare for these sessions by working in groups, studying such problems 
as ^'mainstreaming the non-traditional student.*' 

The 10 sessions, stretching through the fall term. Include role-playing 
exercises, naturalistic expression, construction of life style 
inventories, self-evaluation, identification of hostilities, discussions 
of friendship, and sharings of personal goals and feelings. The entire 
prograto is evaluated by both students and faculty; and results to date 
seem to be positive— though the measure of success will lie in improved 
retention rates, an issue the profile oddly did not discuss. 

136. University of Louisville 

"Developmental education" usually implies almost basal level work for 
extremely remedial students. While it is difficult to determine the 
academic abilities of the students served by the Developmental Education 
Center at the University of Louisville, the courses offered by the 
Center seem to imply something else. 

On the one hand, there is a group of remedial courses carrying 
non-additive credit (i.e. while you get credit, it does not apply toward 
the B.A. degree). These courses focus on language skills (spelling, 
standard usage and listening) and critical thinking at the level of 
assisting students in accurate observation and reporting* basic 
inferential reasoning and the ability to separate fact from opinion. 
These course are designed for ''open admissions students,^ though ^he 
profile ve examined never specified whether open admissions is a policy 
for the entire institution or simply for a special category of entering 
freshmen. What is clear is that students are referred to the program or 



salf^selectt a rather odd procedure if the student needs remedial work. 
Vhy wait until the o{>en^adini88ions student has trouble and has to be 
referred? By that tiiae, one could lose half the target student 
population* 

The Center also offers a group of very interesting C0!q>etency«-based 
General Education courses that recognize the vast potential of the 
research paradigm for instruction. The courses ask less vhat a social 
scientist or humanist knows than ^at they do. They are specifically 
labelled '^Ideas and Research*^ and "Case Studies in Research** in the 
social sciences and humanities, and involve students in research 
projects that expose them to the methods of academic work in these two 
broad curricular areas (why sciences are not included » though, is 
somewhat of a mystery). All these course carry degree credit and, as 
far as we can tell> seem open to anyone in the University, 

The profile we examined talks about functions of the Center such as 
identifying academic skills, developing measures to diagnose those 
skills, and evaluating existing and proposed courses **according to 
competency criteria*** These are all fascinating objectives, but 
unfortunately we were not told anything about the ways in which they 
work themselves out in practice* Nor do we have any indication of the 
impact of the courses on student persistence and achievement* 

137* Penn Valley Communi^:y College (Missouri) 

Retention is a particular problem for the non-native speaker of 
English — not merely because of the language barrier but also due to 
socio-cultural difficulties in adapting to the college environment* As 
the Penn Valley staff notes, these students tend to overestimate their 
abilities in English and underestimate the demands of a community 
college degree program. Furthermore, the language barrier is doubly 
complicating, as it hides the critical support service 
levers — counseling, tutoring— from the students who need those services 
most* As a consequence, the attrition rate is very high (though exactly 
how high was not indicated in the profile we received). 

One of the critical issues in retention is identifying the vulnerable 
student. At Penn Valley^ all language minority students are identified 
and tracked by computer so that their status is known at all times. The 
Limited English Speaking Ability program (tESA) can thus recruit more 
effectively (chough we are told that most of the students taking 
advantage of the program do so on a walk^in basis). 

The LESA program focui^es foremost on language skills « and uses something 
very much akin to the tot*^^ immersion approach: 26 hour& per week of 
instruction in the four language skills, by ability grouping, and in 
combinations of classroom instruction and one^on^ne tutorials* What 
are known in the research literature as Cognitive Academic Language 
skills are stressed over grammar. In addition, there ia a particular 
focus on assisting students in history, speech and composition courses, 
all of which require a high degree of English language proficiency, and 
all of which are required for the degree at Penn Valley. This emphasis 
places high demands on a tutorial program; but it was unclear from the 
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material8 we eximlned how many students and tutors were involved or how 
pich time was Allocated for tutorial sessions « 

A notable feature of the LESA program involves testing and placement » 
This mechanism insures that students pursue a realistic program in light 
of their abilities and language proficiency. The program staff that 
performs testing and placement also guarantees to ESL students 
individuals upon whom to draw for assistance in career planning and 
matching academic programs (let alone for help in dealing with the 
••normal" bureaucratic processes of large educational organizations). 

i38* Daytona Beach Community College 

The Learning Support Center provides three major services for 
inadequately prepared* culturally disadvantaged » and under-perfor- 
ming students in a two-year college setting* The first of these 
consists of non-credit, individualized learning activities, at the core 
of which lies something called the "Individualized Manpower Training 
System," a highly structured diagnostic/prescriptive basic skills 
programmed instruction package that covers mathematics (through 
Trigonometry), English, reading, and human relations skills. Other 
allied opportunities include tutorials for any college course and study 
modules to help students prepare for the required statewide academic 
progression examination (CLAST), 

A second set of services is described as "enrichment," and includes 
short«-term workshops and study groups on such critical features of 
efficient academic work as test-taking skills and time management, 
academic games and discussion groups, and the sponsorship of visits to 
Universities for students planning on transferring into a four-year 
degree program* The third service, counseling, covers not only guidance 
in developing life goals and educational plans, but also assistance to 
students in negotiating bureaucratic barriers* 

The Center has been in operation since 1977 • While it was unclear from 
the profile we examined how students get to the Center (required on the 
basis of placement tests? referred by faculty? self-selected?), or how 
many students use what services, we know that the retention rate for 
students who use tutorial services is 90-95Z (versus 30-50% for those 
who do not). We also know that the increases in grade level competence 
for students using the Individualized Manpower Training System range 
from 0*6 levels in Reading to 1*6 levels in Math (but since no baselines 
were offered, and since there were no control groups, it is hard to 
judge those measures)* Evidence of success might look better if the 
data collection and reporting we^e more rigorous* 

139. Ramapo College of New Jersey 

After the introduction of a statewide Basic Skills testing program for 
entering college freshmen in 1978. the Remedial /Develo|»eRtal 
Mathematics Program at Ramapo recognized that its eyeleting single 
remedial course was inefficient. That is» the range of abilities 
displayed by entering freshmen in both numeration skills and Algebraic 
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reasoning was so great that only different courses matched to ability 
groups could possibly prevent sassive failure » discouragement and 
attrition. 

Four options were thus created for students on the basis of test 
results: (I) a one semester course combining a reviey of computation 
with e.vementary Algebra; (2) a one semester course involving a short 
review of computation and a major emphasis on elementary Algebra; 
(3) a half- semester elementary Algebra course for students who 
demonstrate competence In computational skills; and (4) a one semester 
remedial course in computation only, after which the student moves to 
option #1, 2, or 3 depending on the results of retesting. Options #!» 
2, and 3 are called "developmental,^ and are very intense: 200 minutes 
of Instruction per week. All sections «nploy a Piagetian approach that 
moves from the concrete to the abstract, from illustrative models 
through patterns to abstract relationships. 

Alternate versions of the New Jersey Basic Skills Test (which is nonaed 
for 7th grade arithmetic and 9th grade Algebra) are used to certify 
proficiency* A student must score 80% on the test to pass the 
course — the same score that would have exempted him/her in the first 
place. Some 90Z of the students who take the "developmental" options 
succeed in doing so* 

1A0» Mass> Inst, of Technology and Others 

The Strategic Mathematics Pedagogy Consortium (including both school 
systems and colleges) is grounded in some knotty notions of brain theory 
yet directed at a very simple observation about mathematics — it is a 
language, a language based in our capacity for abstraction, and yet a 
language that students are not encouraged to speak* No wonder^ the 
profile observes, that a "remedial industry" has sprouted and multiplied 
In the field of mathematics. 

Part of the reason we do not "speak" mathematics is pedagogical: 
students are lectured at in math courses, the dominant mode of 
instruction is demonstration, and the dominant mode of learning is 
written problem-solving • Another reason is frankly philosophical: many 
mathematics teachers (at all levels of education) believe, for example, 
that one learns arithmetic in order to develop computation skills, 
wherecs the case is precisely the reverse. Computation, this program 
holds, is the mode of access to mathematical language. By reflection on 
this issue, the program designers reached the conclusion that 
abstraction is the prerequisite for applications in mathematics, and not 
vice-versa. 

If 80, then students "ought to 'speak* mathematics" more often, ought to 
^rehearse Its abstractions In fluent language." Thus the classes in 
this program are offered at all levels of education^ but those of 
particular interest to us are Algebra classes in colleges. Students 
"recite" in these classes, are prepared to recite, and rehearse in the 
same way they would In studying a foreign language. The management of 
classroom conversation In mathematics is difficult, and Instructors must 
be trained so that "every recitation by every student will end In a 
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successful performance.** Tbst ^ans that as an Instructor, you cannot 
explain by using a level of sutheoatieal language that the student has 
yet to learn. Ii^stead, you need series of questions in a language to 
which the student can respond. Algebraic word problems are classic 
material for ''decomposition** into such questions, as they force the 
student **to speak matheaatics" in pieces that can be **reh«arsed.'* 

Precisely how such a fascinating approach to academic work in math is 
brought into being in a classroom was not rehearsed in the profile we 
reviewed. But the example of a number of sections of a ''remedial" 
Algebra course at UMASS/Boston demonstrated that students in the 
"strategic sections" performed "better" than those in the control 
sections — though what "better" means was not indicated. 

lAl. Springfield Technical Community College 

The General Studies Departmental System at Springfield Technical 
Community College, designed for developmental education students, is s 
creative and sensitive approach to both the academic and financial 
factors in retention. 

Students in need of developmental work in English and math normally find 
themselves in a Catch-22. They are not allowed into degree programs in 
academic or occupational departments that must insure continued 
accreditation through entrance standards. But if one is not in a degree 
program, one is not eligible for certain kinds of financial aid. In a 
community college located in an economically depressed section of a 
metropolitan area, that Catch-22 can swiftly result in attrition. 

STCC solves the problem through a mechanism called "intra-college 
transfer." That is, within the College, six Cores of Study have been 
established for developmental education students, each Core matching one 
of. the broad areas in which divisional curricula are arranged: 
Transfer/Arts & Sciences; Pre-Healthj ?re-Technology; 

Pre-£ngineering/Science Transfer; Pre-Business or Service; and Bilingual 
Programs. It is then possible for the student to declare a degree 
intention and enroll in a course of study that is pre-requisite to the 
degree program. 

The college serves roughly 4,000 students, of whom 750-850 in any one 
semester are considered "high risk" enough to place in one of the Core 
programs. Placement is made in two stages: at the time of application 
to the college (and by virtue of assessment of the student's transcript) 
and through a testing program on entrance. The student is assigned both 
a career guid-.Te counselor and an academic advisor associated with the 
Core in which he/she is placed. To move from the Core to the degree 
program (i.e. "intra-college transfer"), the student files a formal 
application. If that application is rejected, the student goes back for 
further prerequisite skill building. 

The program has been in existence since 1978, so very few years of data 
are available on the results of this process* From the data provided, 
it appears that half the students in the program apply for intra-college 
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txMXisier each ymax. Of these* 752 are accepted. Of those who are not 
accepted, half (or less than 5Z of the total Pr^graiz enrollment) do not 
return to the college. And half of those turn up at other colleges. So 
the attrition rate is rather low. The college has also perfomed a 
longitudinal study on a sub-group of disadvantaged minority students 
among the developmental group. The retention rate for these 
particularly high-risk students was 602; and attrition was most highly 
correlated (nor surprisingly) with severe deficiencies in reading 
conprehensios . 

142, Burlington County College (N.J.) 

For the past decade, "Introduction to Statistics" has drawn the largest 
enrollment of any course above the remedial level offered at Burlington 
County College. Advisors and students were persuaded that a basic 
course in statistics is a requirement of such a range of academic and 
pre-prof essional programs that it provides an advantage In transferring 
to a four-year institution and thus should be Included in a student's 
academic program. 

But the range of students served by this course goes far beyond the 
traditional coommnity college student, and Includes students from 
four-year colleges, graduate students, public school teachers and even 
f?»culty members f ro!Q Burlington County College itself* Bov does one 
maintain a uniform quality of instruction and student performance across 
a number of sections of a course with that heterogeneous enrollment? 

The key pieces of the answer have much to do with effective academic 
work. One is a series of "research exercises eight in number, in 
which the students gather their own data in a field of interest to them» 
and in such a way as to cover the key concepts delivered in the 
classroom: organization of data» random sampling, measures of central 
tendency and dispersion, confidence intervals and testing hypotheses, A 
second is a differentiated staffing pattern under the aegis of a Master 
Teacher, and including associate teachers for the sections, and 
instructional assistants for testing and tutorial purposes in both a 
centrally-'located mathematics lab and in four off--campus locations, 

143* Stockton State College (N.J.) 

Retention efforts, as we have seen, are particularly important for 
students transferring from community colleges to baccalaureate degree 
granting institutions. They are more important when those students are 
returning adults; and for these students, retention can mean developing 
a capacity for self-diiected lifelong learning. Such nn approach to 
academic %rork and motivation is thus not limited to the aiitainment of 
the Bachelor's degree* 

Stockton State has developed an upper division program in nursing for 
those who have previously received the Associate's degree in the field, 
in response to the recommendation by the American Kuraes' Association 
that the B.S.N, be the entry level degree for professional nurses, and 
in particular light of its geographical position in relation to five 
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community colleges and four nursing diploma schools in i^ue southern part 
of New Jersey, 

The Nursing ?rogr«8 at Stockton opened In I975t and received full 
accreditation from the National League of Nursing In 1980. In order to 
be admitted to the program, an applicant must demonstrate junior 
standing by either earned credits or CLEF examination (for non-nursing 
courses only, and only at the 50th percentile or better). Including 44 
credits in the traditional arts and sciences disciplines and 20 in lover 
division nursing courses 

But prior credits are not enough to insure success* A transfer 
counselor visits area community colleges and schools in order to advise 
potentia. applicants and answer their questions long before they come to 
Stockton* Once in the college, the process of close monitoring of 
progress is shared by the student and a "preceptorial advisor^ (who 
plays a decidedly secondary role). Stockton assumes that its nursing 
students are highly motivated, and that they can largely serve as their 
own counselors. This high risk strategy seems to work, at least if one 
judges by the testimony of students* But the key lies in clear and 
detaPed communication about admissions, progression, retention, and 
course and program objectives, reinforced by systematic student 
involvement in course and program assessment that emphasizes the 
evaluation of content and format more than instruction* The more 
students are thus involved as members of a learning community, the more 
the community supports the objectives and persistence of its learning 
members* 

To bring the benefits of the world of learning to the world of 
practice— and thus to extend the clear focus of the learning community 
that keeps students involved— senior projects designed to teach, 
influence or serve community groups on health-related matters are 
required* The impact of such work on the Nursing students is reflected, 
in part, in the fact that over 60% of them go on to graduate school (v. 
roughly 25% for the college as a whole)* If that is one step toward 
lifelong learning, the program seems to be achieving its underlying 
goal* 

Other Programs in this Category 
Pace University * 

The Pace approach to retention is very straightforward: give each 
student a faculty or staff advisor who will track him/her from the 
moment of matrict Nation onward, a "friend" who will intercede and 
advise. If data provides any indication, this rather basic Tennula 
seems to work: the attrition rate has fallen from 47Z for the 
Classes in 1977 and 1978 to 30% for the Class of 1983. But it is 
unclear why the formvla works: student/advisor contacts are 
^urged," not mandated; there is no indication of how advisors are 
selectedi trained, or assigned to students; no data concerning the 
frequency, quality or results of advisement sessions were 
presented; and no indication of whether this relationship persists 
beyond the freshman year was offered • 
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Aaerican Interaational College (Mats.) 

College level programs for learning disabled students ere fairly 
rare* By ^learning disabled of course > we wean s^dents tested 
at an average or above average level of intelligence, buc afflicted 
with one or more neurological impairments that binder learning in 
normal ways* Onlike studeors with very poor educational 
preparation and severe cuJiural disadvantaged, U> students are 
recognized as capable of meeting standard college requirements • 

Four basic services are provided for the small group (currently 72) 
of Learning Disabled students enrolled at AIC: (1) individualized 
tutorial sessions two times per week; (2) audio-^taped versions of 
college textbooks; (3) an option under which examinations can be 
t>iken free of time constraints and under special supervision; and 
(4) a pass/fail option for up to 36 credits, 

Thomas Kelson Community College (Virginia) 

The divorced » separated or widowed woman vho never worked full-time 
when she was married and with little or no prior college experience 
is referred to in the argot of our times as a ''displaced 
homemaker/* Whatever the designation* there is no question that 
this is a growing clientele in postsecondary education that is also 
likely to evidence a high rate of attrition due to the 
discontinuities and stress experience^ by these women when they 
enter college. 

Thomas Nelson Community College* in Hampton* Va,* is located hard 
by three major military installations* and hence (for reasons one 
understands almost intuitively) serves a significant number of 
these women* The college found that displaced homemakers entered 
^'largely because they were unable to enter mainstream society and 
find a source of support because homemaking was all they knew and 
all that they had been socialized to know.^ The College organized 
a task force with representation from every division to sensitize 
faculty and staff to the special needs of this group and to Improve 
services and educational delivery. Unfortunately* the material ve 
received did not provide any definition of "special needs*** any 
indication of precisely how those needs are met* or any evidence 
that what looks like a noble effort has succeeded. 

Daytona Beach Community College 

The program for displaced homemakers at Daytona Beach Cossnunity 
College t "Fresh Start*" is not an academic program. It is a 
combination counseling and referral effort. Students are recruited 
by outreach workers* and begin with a 34-hour "course" over a 
period of two weeks* The course moves students through discussions 
of psychological factors that limit achievement* personal values* 
decision-^maklng* the management of the home (Including time and 
finances)* exploring employment possibilities, and ways of managing 
stress. Monthly follow--up meetings are held with the "graduates" 
of the course. A counselor and "job researcher" also assist the 
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vomes in both building self-confidence and locating neaningfuX 
cBpIoyoent. Some 82S of those who cos^^lete the program have found 
jobs and another 4Z have entered full-time educational programs. 
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pgrt J; THE USES OF INSTRUCTK^AL TECHNOLOGY 

• 

Perhaps the cost significant revolution in technology to influence 
higher education since World War II was the introduction of the mass 
pajxerback book; and yet idien ve talk about intructional technology » ve 
usually do not include this particular change in the distribution of 
knowledge* The point is that any major change in the vays in which 
knowledge is distributed (particularly when that change is dependent on 
a medium or a method of using a medium) , is, properly speaking* a 
technological change* After all» the development and use of a medium br 
method alters the patterns of access to information » the tasks involved 
in learning, the amount of time required to obtain and manipulate 
information, the relationships between instructor and learner, and the 
very idea of the university as a repository and disseminator of 
knowledge. 

In thinking of the more contemporary uses of instructional technology, 
particularly those relying on telecommunications and infon^atlon 
processing equipment, the Cocmilssion was Interested in the extent to 
which the use of the new technologies actually yielded thoughtful 
approaches to instruction and improved student learning in different 
disciplines. Ve were interested^ too, to see whether computer-assisted 
instruction in higher education 

o had progressed beyond drill and practice to modelling and 
simulation and hence to the development of complex reasoning 
capacities; 

0 adequately served the student who tends to be a passive learner 
in the classroom and/or who is wary of situations demanding 
overt competition with peers; 

o fully involved instructors in active modes of teaching. 

While many of the programs reviewed in these volumes employ some of the 
never instructional technologies, surprisingly few claimed # as a primary 
objective and focus, the development of technology for a specific 
learning objective. We had expected to hear about projects utilizing 
videodisk technologies in second language learning, or about those that 
emphasized the graphic representational capacities of the computer to 
help students grasp abstractions and models in mathematics* engineering 
and economics 9 or about those that sought to test the impact of 
menu-driven wordprocessing programs on the quality of student writing. 
We knew that such projects existed; and are sure that enough of them can 
be assembled so as to produce a fuller understanding o£ their 
achievements and drawbacks than the limited number of programs reviewed 
in this section. 

Only one of the programs reviewed here illustrates the potential sharing 
of archival data for specific curricular purposes in more than one 
institution. Given the existing inequlcias in the distribution of 
archival information (in subjects ranging from history to chemistry to 
econofaics to biomedical fields), the potential of microcomputers to 
rectify the situation is considerable — provided that the information is 
accessible in ways that reinforce curricula and learning tasks in 
different kinds of institutions. 
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Very little of vhat you read here of computtr-based liwtructional 
prograBs involves the use of tof tvare originally developed for 
SAiugeaent tasks in business and govensent. In some ways* that is 
encouraging, since nany such oenu-driveo prograsis involve but tedious 
entries of data and manipulations at cosparativcly lover levels of 
logical analysis, hence do not challenge college students to new levels 
of learning. On the other hand, some projects revieved in other 
sections of this docuaent eoploy too smch of the drill/aMessssent 
software that separates the learner from the instructor and the 
instructor from the assessment process. The involvement of the college 
faculty member in such cases, ve noted, is often limited to designing or 
adapting the software and then occasionally walking through a computer 
lab to make sure the machines are functioning properly. Whether the 
students learn in anything more than a mechanical fashion is another 
question. 

We noted, too, that technology often constrains the freedom of that 
instructor. As "the wired university" becomes the norm, bureaucracy 
multiplies. This should not be surprising to students of the history of 
technological innovation in organizations. But colleges are supposedly 
far more democratic organizations than corporations or governments, and 
the bureaucracy of technology seems to clash with traditional faculty 
work patterns and values. That is worth remembering as we seek to 
harness these new tools even more in the process of instruction. 

144. University of California at Irvine 

Large introductory science courses in universities often leave students 
to flounder. The Mastery Learning approach of the Compute r-Based 
Introductory Physics course at UC/Irvine seeks to individualize learning 
for each student — and hence provide greater motivation and 
direction — while holding down costs. 

The Educational Technology Center at UC/Irvtne originally tried to 
Implement the Mastery Learning approach in this course without the 
managerial and tutorial capabilities of the computer. But using the 
computer is actually more cost-effective, and provides feedback to the 
student through on-line testing, The computer thus becomes an 
instructor, not merely an examiner. 

Students registering for Introductory Physics are presented with a 
series of options. They first choose between taking the course in the 
conventional lecture-and-textbook mode or through a computer-based 
presentation. Those who select the latter then choose one of two 
"tracks": the first based on the conventional course, drawing Its 
material from the most popular of the calculus-based Introductory 
Physics textbooks (Halliday and Resniek), the second grounded in a set 
of notes developed by Irvine faculty so that the computer can be used in 
a programming mode* 

Whichever of the two computer-based options is selected, students first 
receive an outline of each of the course units, complete with indicated 
learning resources and sample examinationa* The student then becomes a 
master of his/her own time, taking the exams (2« or 3 per unit) on the 
computer. The computer generates different examinations for each 
student (there are over 600 versions of each exam— and 400 students in 
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thm course), kc*ps track of studesr Ferformance, requir«« « 12 hour 
delay Utifaan takingt of the aase tett, and referi atttdents to 
lastructora for iodividualized assistance if they fail to pass a given 
exas in four atteopts. 

Approxiaately 70X of the students in Introductory Physics elect the 
computer-based Mastery Learning "tracks." Ve are told that they "do 
well in succeeding courses," though exactly what that 
•eans— particularly in relation to students who take the course in its 
conventional delivery system^is an open question. In tencs of 
instructional design, though, the course was selected by Change as one 
of four outstanding Physics courses in the country. 

145. Isothermal Coimuoity College (N.C.) 

As was evidenced in many programs designed to increase the rate of 
retention and transfer of community college students (sec Section I 
above), technology is often used as a means of individualizing 
instruction. The more diverse the student population, the greater the 
efficacy — i.e. the instructional multiplier effect — of technology. 

The Business Department of Isothermal Community College established an 
Individualized Instruction Center in 1979 with prograsmed courses 
centered on self-paced audio-visual materials (slide/tape presentations 
with instructors working as tutors with students). 

The process was illustrated for us by a 3-quarter Principles of 
Accounting course into i^ich students can enter at any one of 10 dates 
during a given academic quarter. What was stressed, though, was not so 
much what actually happens in the course (nor the relationship— if any — 
between the classroom and the Center) as how many sections could be 
offered and how many students could be reached. Indeed, the figures 
were impressive. As the technology allows all three pieces of the 
course to be offered every hour the Center is open, the number of 
sections jumped from 3 to 33 per quarter and student enrollment 
increased 702. At the same time, the failure and withdrawal rate 
dropped 50%, a wholly expected outcome of a program based on 
performance, not seat time. Costs are modest in relation to outputs, 
and the method allows for advanced subjects to be offered to very small 
groups of students. 

146. Ohio State University 

Faculties of baccalaureate degree programs in Nursing continue to face 
the problem of evaluating thi» competences of IlNs who enter their 
programs with diplomas or Associ.-'te's degrees in Nursing. Short of 
requiring these RNs to take clinical courses that may be repetitious in 
terms of their experience, acceptable ways of swarding credit for their 
prior learning have been hard to identify. 

"The Registered Nurce Student; a Facilitation Option for the B.S. In 
Nursing" at Ohio State provides a unique means of assessing clinical 
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dec is ion-making through the use o£ coi^puter-bafe4 sinulations of 
clinic«l Burslng tituationt* In this progras, RNs may obtain credit for 
•ophofflort level Xeeture courtet through proficiency exiainatio&e; nay 
sect the requirexMnts of the aenior level courae in **Nurtiog History: 
Issues and Trends** vith an iadepesdent study project; af^d say 
deaonstrate their ability to apply the **nursing process** taught in 
junior and senior Ifivel courses through a series of four coaputer based 
nursing sinulations. While we night have analyzed this program under 
the category of Assessment (see Section M, below)* we felt it better 
illustrated a promising option in the use of educational technology. 

Each simulation provides information on the client *s state of health and 
mind, the nurse's level of responsibility and the duration of the 
nurse/client interaction. This information is followed by a series of 
strategic mptions. The coaputer program branches according to the 
option selected » providing the student with feedback on all consequences 
and setting up a new set of strategic optiovis based on the consequences. 
The branching process continues until the limits of nursing care of the 
client have been reached or until the student short-circuits for unsafe 
application of this decision-making modei. 

Evidently, each option is criterion-referenced in such a way that it can 
be assigned a weighted score. F^oth faculty and enrolled students were 
involved in validating the options and scores and in assessing the 
congruence of the simulations with existing course objectives. The 
passing score selected for each ^Itculation is one standard deviation 
below the mean score of enrolled students involved in the validation. 

This evaluation system was made easier to develop by a division of Ohio 
State's College of Kedicine that possesses both prograsancrs and 
technical experts in simulation development (a more and more frequent 
mode of instruction in medical schools and hospitals). The programs are 
secured in a system requiring three distinct access codes and yet 
provide off-line feedback to the students. 

Since the program was initiated in 1981, eight students have made 34 
attempts to challenge junior level nursing courses through the 
simulation process. All eight have been successful, with only two 
having to repeat a simulation. OSU faculty have offered workshops on 
this strategy to nursing educators from 21 states and Puerto Rico; and 
have pointed out that once the simulations are no longer in use for 
evaluation, they can be modified for instructional purposes and made 
available to others. 

147. University of Rochester 

Tt^ Integrated Chemical Information Curriculum is addressed to science 
loajors in an elite university, and involves a multi-dimensional notion 
of educational technology that is not frequently used in college-level 
instruction. The program proceeds from the premise that idiile college 
and university students are taught scientific fundamentals, they 
generally do not learn how to locate information hidden in books and 
journals or in certain data bases. Separate library instruction at 
Rochester had previously failed to meet the needs of science majors, so 
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A serategy of integs;§ting lnfQrtt«tlon rtspurces into the undergraduate 
eorricttliis was davalopad. 

The first phase of the currlculua iavolves students in the principal 
source aatcrials in organic, inorganic. organooetaXlic, physical and 
nuclear chcsistry in the context of their regular laboratory activities, 
"HiXe Chenical Abstracts coajp"ter searching is taught in separate 
Saturday lectures. In the second phase, students are exposed to a 
series of advanced topics in chemical information which eaphasize 
on-line computer retrieval of both bibliographic and non-bibllographlc 
resources, and which are integrated with independent research. Trained 
undergraduate tutors assist in individualized instruction. 

Each phase involves infonoation problem-solving experiences using both 
printed and computerized sources. Students are judged on how they 
prioritize potentially useful citations from sufficient numbers of 
sources and on their ability to distinguish optimum from representative 
infonaation. The imatediate result in terms of student learning is 
indicated by the fact that chemistry undergraduate test scores on the 
Library Skills Test have been consistently higher than those for 
entering graduate students. Student attitudes are positive, and more 
than passingly endorse the notion that the habit of being connected to 
current developments in the field and of being able to locate relevant 
references and background for research is central to learning In the 
sciences. A noteworthy unintended consequence has been the 
reacclimation of faculty to information searches. 

148. University of Delaware 

It is helpful to receive at least one profile of an all-university 
Office of Computer-Based Instruction, even if the information tells us 
much about organization and general processes and virtually nothing 
about content. 

The University of Delaware's OCBI has used the PLATO system since 197A. 
delivering instruction through 132 terminals on campus and an additional 
70 olf -campus. There are program libraries in over 80 subject areas and 
half the materials utilized are on-shelf. Delaware faculty in 30 
departments have developed the rest of the programs in cooperation vlth 
OCBI programmers. In addition to programmed instruction, the system is 
also used for student evaluations of computer-based materials and in 
faculty research. 

Reporting to the Provost, the Office has four components; Operations 
(maintenance* training, communications, resource management, data 
storage end transfer) ; Outside User Services (unoer subscriptions and 
contracts); Research; and Program Development. It is the last of these 
which bears most closely on instruction and does so through teams 
composed of faculty project leaders, office programmer* and 
coordinators. All instructional program proposals are reviewed by a 
faculty advisory committee which makes recommendations to the Provost on 
their implementation. Faculty have found that the task of developing 
computer based instructional materials involves them in intense study of 
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ch«lr ovn objectives and curricula* and thus eventually improves 
instru.ction by clarifying that often muddled relationship. 



The profile ve read also inplics that the computer systra is used in 
personal counseling* providing students "an anonysK)us vay of asking 
questions about sensitive natters.** Ztospite the seemingly impersonal 
nature of receiving such advice from a machine, for seme students, this 
may hold more important benefits than the authors of the profile hint. 

149. San Antonio College 

The HultliKdla Personalized Systems Laboratory directs its efforts 
tovard developing competence in English among disadvantaged students 
with severe academic deficiencies^ Between 1967 and 1982* the 
percentage of students entering San Antonio College with ACT/Verbal 
scores below. 15 (18.2 is the current national mean for all entering 
freshmen> with 15.7 the mean for entering two-year college freshs^n) had 
increased from 28Z to 75Z. It beca&e obvious that students were unable 
to handle the basic reading and writing demands of either academic or 
occupational courses* 

The Laboratory was established in 1979 as an integral part of the Basic 
English course* It utilizes multiple technologies and an open 
instructional schedule to accomodate different learning styles » the 
requirements of teaching time* and the attendance patterns of many 
part-time and adult students* The ideals of this approach are 
self-pacing and individualization. 

The stuff of learning lies principally in the area of writing; and the 
•^software" in the Laboratory is focused on five units of study: 
punctuationt grammar^ sentence structuret diction and style* and logic 
and organization. The technology is organized around 50 carvels and a 
larger classroom for group Instruction using a large, multicolor video 
beaei display screen in conjunction with other media* Each carrel is 
equipped with a slide projector and cassette player so as to engage the 
visual and auditory senses in learning (separate special facilities are 
available for the vision and/or hearing-impaired), A more limited 
number of typewriters and computer terminals provide an individualized 
testing system that draws on a data bank with random access that allows 
for Immediate feedback. If students run into difficulty in the course 
of working through a study unit, a "dlal-a-tutor" learning line is 
available. 

With a plethora of technology and open hours, it is not surprising that 
"student contacts" with the Lab Increased more than 50% between 1979 aud 
1982* Ihiring that same period, the percentage of students receiving Ds 
and Fs In Basic Engli*^h fell from 542 to 11%— which, in tt.:^s of program 
evaluation, is a strong coincidental Indicator. (ER) 

150. Georgia State University 

'^Decision sciences" is a term used to describe the study and use of 
Interactive computer capabilities in the processes of problem solving In 
a variety of fields* but particularly in business and industry^ The 
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Decision ScUncm* Laboratory (and the related M««ter of Science degree 
progrek) at Georgia Stare illuatrate a rather aophitticated approach to 
what others refer rather glibly vhen talking about instrDctional 
technology. In the context of our interests, this is a •Veta-progTan." 
That is. both the research and the inatmctional proceas reflect on and 
develop the technologies theaselves as tools in the coateact of different 
kinds of organizations. 

To read the profile of this prograa is to understand — hovever 
Indirectly— how technologies can change colleges (as one of those 
"different kinds of organizations*"). As the suthors point out, however, 
the introduction of technology in an organization is not effective if 
all it does is to improve "the efficiency of isolated tasks," or if it 
is considered apart froa the changes it brings in husan behavior and 
interaction, as well as in the technical, legal and econooic status and 
functions of the organization. 

The Decision Sciences Laboratcry, as an organizational unit of the 
university, performs applied research concerning office automation, 
telecoaanunication^, and computer-based decision support systems that 
reduce the degree of technical expertise necessary to build models for 
managerial decision-making. Its basic line of inquiry seems to be the 
organizational impact of information technology, which means that it 
will look carefully, for example, at how office workers respond to 
different configurations of an electronic information network. 

Workers in education (such as students and faculty), like those in 
offices, are knowledge workers who are constantly making decisions based 
on their perception, interpretation and reshaping of raw information. 
To jud^e the quality of their performance and the nature of their 
response to an environment changed by technology is very difficult 
because the variables appear mushy. But students in the M.S. program 
who work with challenging questions from the Decision Support field such 
as "how do you generate models that will find problems?" or "what are 
the most effective models for generating alternative scenarios dependent 
on the 80lution(s) to the problems found?" are, in fact, engaging in 
activities that can be judged in terms of the effective transfer of 
information. 

The degree program is divided into required background courses such as 
an introduction to decision models, core courses in a specific field 
such as business information management, and electives that allow 
students to reinforce business administration specialties such as 
finance, accounting or marketing. Instruction is braced with 
interactive computer models bh^t present decision-making games, case 
studies in organization systems, ind computer simulations for strategic 
planning in complex organizations. The authors describe the graduates 
of such a program as "technologically sophisticated MBAs.** While that 
may represent a necessary background for specific jobs in a changing 
workplace, one wonders whether it is sufficient for a changing world. 
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Other Programs in This Category 



Univ. of CaXiforaitt/Santa Sarbara 



The PrograxB la Quantitative Decision-Makins at OCSB is a very new 
undertaking designed to provide subject-specific text aaterials for 
use in microcomputer labs in lover-division Applied Math courses. 
While it is difficult to tell from the profile tfe received, we 
infer that the Math Department works with faculty from Business, 
Education, and Science departments to develop these materials (as 
well as software) and to integrate the use of microcomputers into 
the curriculum. 

There is a basic quantitative decision-making package Involving 
instructional modules in logic, set theory, relations and 
functions, computing with functions, Monte Carlo optimization, 
combinatorial analysis, probability theory, matrix theory and 
linear programming. Each module opens with a narrative, proceeds 
through a sequence of computer-based problems, offers a test and 
concludes with an additional set of problems to be worked out on 
paper. These materials have been used in **8everal courses"— but 
we're not sure which ones. UCSB reports that these courses attract 
many students, who, evidently, are given a choice as to whether 
they want to use the computer-based materials or work through the 
traditional course syllabus. Exactly how that works, though, is an 
open question of instructional management. 

Benedict College (S.C.) 

The Kenan Project at Benedict College is a supplementary 
computer-assisted instructional system for lover level science 
courses serving students from rural areas who enter college with 
very limited backgrounds In science and technology. The objectives 
of the program, which seem related more to exposure and 
participation in the sciences than performance, should remind us 
that rural high schools have limitations as severe as their urban 
counterparts, and more so in core curricular areas such as math and 
sciences (and foreign languages, too). 

The program has been in operation since 1979, and serves the entire 
freshnan class (for whom two science courses are required during 
that year), as well as all majors in the division of Health and 
Science. The ••■stem itself is fairly mechanlcali the software 
consists prima4.^1y of multiple choice and/or completion questions 
designed by faculty and inserted into the programs; and students 
are told only than an answer is right or wrong (and, if wrong, the 
correct answer is displayed). The r«i!«ults of each student's 
recognltion-and-recall computer lab sessions are automatically 
recorded by toaster management software, and instructors can access 
each student's file to determine progress. The program is 
voluntary; but students who take advantage of it have consistently 
received higher grades in their basic science courses (which, given 
the nature of the process, is not surprising). A secondary 
consequence of the program has been a notable increase in the 
percentage of undergraduates majoring in science and matheisatlcs. 
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Part K; lANGPAGEi EXPAKDING PERSONAL SPACE 

The national concern with decline in the verbal skills of students at 
the secondary end post secondary levels usually focuses on vriting. Some 
claim that the act of writing in society^particularly in the 
workplace — is passe* so a decline in performance really does not matter. 
But there is no evidence whatsoever that the age of information 
technology has eliminated the necessity for writing~and writing well. 
In fact, the deficiencies of college graduates that were cited most 
frequently by employers testifying to the National Comnission on the 
educational preparation of all new employees were those in communication 
skills. Employers know that the more technological our economy and the 
more we process information as a commodity, the more writing will be 
required in a changed workplace where academic skills are superseding 
manual skills. Thus, those who possess a high level of competence in 
communication skills will be able to participate in the information 
economy. Those vho don't, won't. 

Notice, though, that employers cited communications skills in general, 
and not writing in particular. There are four language skills, not one; 
and they are all related, though in ways we understand too imperfectly. 
While there are philosophical arguments and psychological evidence about 
the issue, many of us believe that all four language skills — reading, 
listening and speaking, as well as writing — should be active ones, 
engaging the mind and involving decoding, interpretive and encoding 
processes. But because writing requires a greater investment of time, 
reflection and energy, we tend to think of writing more as a performance 
than the others. 

Our uses of language form the boundaries of our personal, social, 
economic and cultural space. The spaces are complex; and the boundaries 
are elastic, so that by expanding our language facility, we can fill the 
spaces. The advanced command of language that colleges seek should 
perform this role of expansion for individuals. Colleges emphasize 
writing in this process, partly because it is the principal medium of 
academic business, so to speak. This makes sense, as writing involves 
the structuring of concepts, the composing of patterns, the development 
of linguistic and cognitive relationships. As the same time, the other 
language skills should reinforce the processes of writing; and some of 
the programs reviewed here attempt to do that. 

I admit that the collection of profiles received in this category is 
limited (though other communication skills programs are reviewed in 
Sections A, B, I, J, and M). What I sought to do in this selection was 
to illustrate a range of program types, to make b^^-e that all four 
language skills were covered, and to include the only profiles on 
foreign language instruction we received — as well as a very important 
program on the preparation of future college professors as teachers of 
language. 

The question one ought to ask about all these programs, though, is 
precisely how colleges emphasize and develop the various language 
skills, and, in the case of writing, to ask what forms college writing 
takes and in what contexts college writing in these different forms 
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occurs* Tba ^riting-ficross-the-^curriculuxn^ movement • for example ^ can 
achieve only so such if the dominant form is expository, analytical t and 
fomulaic« If mmy go tsuch further if the Biology professor knovs how to 
encourage a Levis Thomas or the Physics professor an Italo Calvino or 
the Management professor a Peter Brucker* Using forms of writing 
associated %rith fiction or drama^^ialogue or narrative* for 
example — will stretch the boundaries of a student ^s language space, and 
are appropriate to many disciplines* 

Of course, much of the energy expended, in college English programs these 
days focuses on remedial work* There is a serious question about hov 
fast the lack of prior preparation and practice in language skills can 
be overcome. It has been suggested tliat if ve want language— and 
writing, in particular — to be taken very seriously in both schools and 
college^^, we ought to transform all our d e facto national examinations 
(the College Board Achievement Tests, the ACTs, the Graduate Record 
Exams, etc) from multiple choice to written formats. By such means, it 
is held^ would writing be restored to the center of the curriculum — very 
fast, indeed. Maybe so; but as one of our profiles explicity 
acknowledges, thexe are "no quick fixes'* here. 

Nonetheless > in this section and others, we witness numerous attempts at 
swift remediation through 80«-called ''Language Skill Laboratories, and 
that is sometimes troublesome. The more mechanical and behavioristic the 
instructional methods in those Labs, the less the chance that they will 
produce good writing. Beneath the surfaces of the language that can be 
prograsnmed into a computer lie nuance and context and the broader idea 
of ''understanding** that the shared use of language represents* Writing 
is a social act that is best directed to and shared with others. That 
does not happen with most technologies designed for individualized 
instruction. It takes a good writer—not a mechanical writer — to teach 
good writing, to expand the complex language space of our students. 



151. Virginia Community College System 

The Virginia Community College System Writing Project is based # in part, 
on the Bay Area model used by the National Writing Project, but is 
focused wholly on the needs of community college writing teachers in 
upgrading their teaching skills. 

The program operates principally through a five-week residential summer 
Institute for writing teachers from each community college campus in the 
state system. A continuing dissemination component runs through the 
academic year, providing materials and in-^service seminars in different 
areas of the state. Funding from the State Council for Bi^^er Education 
in Virginia covers stipends and housing costs for participants. 

While the program is undergoing formative evaluation, the analyses to 
date indicate a renewed respect for the writing and teaching profession 
among community college faculty, and more positive attitudes toward 
Colleagues and students. Many of the faculty have been actively 
involved in research stimulated by the summer program and have published 
articles on the teaching of writing. Whether their students improve 
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their writing skills and develop wore position attitudes toward writing, 
however » is an unanswered question* 

152. Michigan Technological University 

The Vritlng-Across"**the^urriculufB program at KTU la a coaprehenaive 
institutional development effort to restore writing to Lhe canter of the 
academic enterprise* But, as Is characteristic of similar programs, 
students are the secondary henef iciarles. The program focuses 
principally on faculty in all disciplines in order to Influence student 
achievement through Improved pedagogical practice # 

Segun In 1977, the KTU project Integrates a required one-^year course in 
freshman composition with upper^^divlslon specialized courses in business 
writing, technical writing, creative writing and advanced expository 
writing. In addition* enrollment In humanities courses has been limited 
in order to permit more frequent assignment and evaluation of student 
vrltlngt A language skills laboratory, faculty wrxtlng workshops and 
faculty seminars on writing Issues in various departments round out the 
basic program components. 

Faculty workshops are the heart of the matter: four^ay, off-campus 
sessions offered twice a year. Leaders and participants are recocpensed 
for their time, and follow an inductive approach to the composing 
process through experiential exercises* problem-solving discussions and 
collaborative writing practice. Nearly half the faculty of the 
institution have participated — no mean achievement In Itself. 

During 1982-1983 » the Bumanltles Department conducted an extensive 
evaluation, of which three components are especially worth noting: (1) a 
survey of actual writing practices in the classrooms; (2) alternate year 
senior writing sample assessments (holistically scored); and (3) 
individual class experiments controlling for particular pedagogical 
practices. While the results of these evaluations are incomplete, we 
know that the secondary benefits of the program have been substantial. 
In factt one might say that this has proven to be a successful exercise 
in organizational development analogous to the Computer Literacy project 
at Wheaton College (see #102). The Kational Council of Teachers of 
English has published the project design in book form, and project staff 
have served as consultants and workshop leaders at other institutions. 
Within MTU itself, faculty report Increased colleglsl interaction in 
areas outside the scope of the project. 

From 1979--1983f the program was supported by a grant from the General 
Motors Foundation. Although external funding was important to the 
development of the program, it appears that prior Institutional 
comnitment was even more Important. That commitment Is likely to 
continue. Indeed, the authors of the profile advise others that there 
are no "quick fixes** to the problems addressed, and that faculty 
engaging in such an effort should be prepared to do so for the long 
haul. 
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153. Beaver College (Pa.) 

The theoretical base of this Wrlting-Acro8fi*the<«Curriculum program^ 
supported by an NEH institutional development grant, assuros that 
writing is a cooperative , interactive process and a fors of social 
behavior in each discipline. Given that process and behavior, the 
responsibility of the institution is (1) to model the processes, 
%^erever they may be found, and (2) to foster collaborative learning in 
all settings. 

The program implements these assumptions in a Freshman composition 
class, through the teaching of writing in all courses, and through a 
graduate program in the teaching of writing. The result is a 
comprehensive, connected approach at all levels. 

An initial placement test determines whether a student takes 2 or 3 
semesters of Freshman composition. The Freshman course itself requires 
writing practice at a minimum rate of 1000 words per week and four major 
writing assignments, one of which is coordinated with a student's 
assignment in another freshman course. In subsequent courses in all 
disciplines, students learn to do multiple drafts of papers and to 
critique the work-in-progress of their classmates. In addition » all 
Instructors require in-class writing; and trained undergraduate writing 
"consultants** are available to assist students in both a Writing Center 
and during scheduled ''dormitory hours." 

Assessments of the program have focused on surveys to determine what 
students do in writing in different courses, how they define and 
understand writing, what aspects of writing instruction they find 
particularly valuable, what kind of comments they receive from faculty 
about their writing, and where their major problems in writing arise. 
This effort has been fairly systematic, and the results demonstrate the 
value of this approach in a field in which the task of measuring 
Improvement strikes many faculty as formidable. (ER) 

154. Lake City Community College (Fla.) 

The Interrelated ILanguage Skills program at Lake City Community College 
focuses on the underprepared adult learner, an increasingly important 
constituent of American community colleges which, as the profile notes, 
"became the centers of remediation" in higher education in the 1960s. 

Sensitive to the abilities > needs and frustrations of its rural 
constituency in northern Florida, the Lake City faculty examined the 
early efforts of the commuDlty college remediation movement ^ and 
concluded that 

**the time, money, and effort devoted to redeeming the underprepared 
student have been wasted on poorly designed curricular models, 
short-sighted goals, and inappropriate materials and methods. 
Traditional remedial courses are mainly attenuated versions of the 
regular college**level courses. Diagnostic testing and accurate 
screening often are overlooked as students are placed in programs 
based on vague objectives and unsubstantiated philosophies. A 
deficiency in verbal skills has plagued the underprepared student, 
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yet few reffi«dial prograss have focused on the developneat of these 
skills.** 

As s result of this soalysis. Lake City faculty developed « progrsa that 
vould integrate iastruction in reading* writing, speaking and listening, 
• that would begin with oral language skills, and that would give 
considerable attention to the development of students* self -concept . 
In a 16 week program (involving a minimum of 12 class and tutorial hours 
per week). Lake City covers notetaking, outlining, dictionary ^se, and 
research skills in addition to the basic canon of language development. 
In keeping with its philosophical approach, all classroom activities are 
designed to incorporate more than one communication skill, e.g. a 
writing assignment is preceded by listening, viewing, reading and 
speaking or a proofreading assignment is carried out through the oral 
reading of a composition. 

It is important to note that this is a total immersion experience 
analogous to second language learning: during the 16 week period, 
participating students do little else (though they are encouraged to 
register simultaneously for music or physical education courses ir order 
to help them with the task of integrating themselves with the reguijir 
student body). The credit they receive for the course is 
''institutional,'* i.e. non-college level credit. 

Recognizing that the effectiveness of a remedial program such as this 
can only be assessed in subsequent coursework and retention, a control 
study of 26 students who had completed the program was undertaken. 
Compared to those in the College's Basic English course, these students 
scored higher in reading and vocabulary (with analysis of variance 
confirming the effect of the Program), and evidenced a retention rate 
20Z above the all-College average. 

155. California State University /Fullerton 

How often have we found college textbooks that end each chapter with 
examples and questions that strike students as more confusing than 
enlightening? The textbooks may not be well-written; but it is more 
likely that the students are not reading them well and are not 
organizing and Integrating vhat they derive from the texts into the 
overall content of the course at issue. "Left to their own devices," 
faculty at Calif. State Univ. /Fullerton observed, "students rely on 
inefficient strategies for coping with text assignments." The faculty 
thus sought an alternative to "^the read-memorize-regurgitate-forget 
cycle," 

The answer was the Critical Reading Program, a strategy that adds 
IC-week, 1-credit minicourses to basic survey courses in history and 
economics that are heavily reliant on textbooks. 

Each minicourse is developed by a faculty team composed of the 
disciplinary course staff and members of the Reading Department. The 
team analyses features of the textbooks such as reading level (usually 
lOth-ilth grade), specialized vocabulary, key concepts, examples, etc.. 
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and then develops < reading "guide" to be used in the add-on. This 
guide .includeat 

(1) "Graphic Organizers" to help students nap out the concepts 
being presentedf and hence perceive relationships aaong those concepts; 

(2) "Selective Reading Guides" that either (a) ask students to 
define, illustrate and apply key concepts presented in a specific 
section of the text, or (h) walk the student through a chapter vith a 
governing question posed prior to every 2-3 pages; and 

(3) Sooethinfe called a "concept outline," which was neither 
explained nor fully illustrated in the materials we exanined. 

In addition to the "guide," the mini-courses allocate time for 
integrating text and lectures and for developing techniques of summary 
and S3nithesis. As the semester progresses, students are encouraged to 
develop more open-ended reading guides themselves. 

Evaluation of a program such as this must be carried out along two lines 
of inquiry. First, student assessment of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different types of guides; and second, comparisons 
of performance of those students who elected the mini-course and those 
who did not. On the first score, CSF faculty found that, as the 
semester progress and as students became more comfortable with a course, 
their preference for the more flexible and open-ended guide forms rose. 
On the second score, e.g., mini-course students in the basic Economics 
survey course achieved a slightly higher mastery of subject matter 
(measured by pre- and posttesting) but with a much lower standard 
deviation (not surprising in light of their common experience), and 
considerably higher course grades. Certainly, as the profile notes, the 
students who devote irore time to a subject tend to be more motivated; 
but that cautionary footnote to the interpretation of grades should not 
detract from the overall value of this approach to college-level 
reading. 

156. Tennessee State University 

According to the analysis of Tennessee State University faculty, & 
majority of their students cone from "culturally deprived environments" 
in which the dominant dialect is not the standardized American English 
that the University— let alone employers—demand in written and oral 
communications. As evidence, the writers of the profile cite 1975 data 
indicating that 7 IX of the entering freshmen scored below 15 on the ACT 
English examination (and 15, in turn, is well below the national mean). 
While we were not provided with any data after 1975, we were provided 
with a description of a very puzzling program that was established to 
respond to %.h^. deficiencies of these students. 

What we have is a Writing Clinic, founded in 1977 after a two-year pilot 
program in the English Department. We are told a great deal about the 
processes of the Clinic and not too much about content: attendance is 
voluntary (but mandated by some freshman English instructors); tests are 
administered and writing saiaples analyzed for organissation, grammar, 
usage, mechanics, and syntax; students work individually on one or more 
of these areas — and as often as they wish — with an instructor checking 
on their work at least once during the time they are in the Center on a 
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given day; oost scudents are intrpduced tp a 12~sentence paragraph model 
of cospositioo deslgaed by the staff; and there is an individualized 
retrieval system under which, using a foldctr, students work through a 
series of assignments, drawing on audio-visual aids and other 
self-instructional materials as they proceed. 

So what is puzzling? First, if "dialect" problems are the pathologies, 
8 supportive service devoted wholly to writing is not necessarily the 
proper prescription. Dialect describes a form of the spoken language; 
and students who both speak and are attuned to non-standard dialects 
require a holistic approach to language arts involving all four language 
skills: speaking, listening, and reading~>as well as writing. The 
success rate of a supplementary comprehensive communication clinic for 
this population would be far higher than the 27Z of students indicating 
that "they had experienced great improvement in their grades because of 
Clinic attendance." Of course, self -reported grades— let alone 
self-reported causal analyses — are hardly good measures of program 
impact. It strikes a reader that if Tennessee State still uses scores 
on the ACT English exam as the initial index of the problem, then why 
not use that exam as a post-test? 

157. Johnson C. Smith University (N.C.) 

What is called "The Writing Center" at Johnson C. Smith University (in 
contrast to the one at Tennessee State) involves a comprehciisive 
approach to communication skills emphasizing writing. Many of the 
processes are the same: diagnostic testing and self-paced instruction. 
But the Center employs modular audio cassettes that help students work 
through 6-unit "skill packages" covering diction, vocabulary and 
phonetics (topics that help students who speak non-standard dialects) as 
well as classic topics in writing. In addition, the Center offers more 
structured instruction in such practical coimnunication skills as 
conducting interviews, making introductions, and writing resumes; and 
offers its services and self-instructional ^aaterials to students in any 
ntage of their college education. This comprehensive approach has 
filtering effects: the remedial student shares the same facility with 
the more advanced student who has come through the same valley, now 
stands on a higher plateau and yet is still working to improve his/her 
communication skills. The example can only be an inspiring one. 

While the evaluation data on the nearly 1200 students who have 
"successfully completed the program" to date were very generalized 
(salf-reports, feedback from instructors, etc.), the presentation is at 
least convincing by its enthusiasm. It would be more convincing, still, 
if the Center developed some external reference points with which to 
Bieasure its success. 

158. Peirce Junior College (Pa.) 

Peirce Jr. College submitted a profile of its Associate in Science 
Degree program in Court Reporting for reasons other than those we chose 
to review it. Training a court reporter is not like training a 
stenographer: it involves achieving proficiency In critical language 
skills so as to produce clear and logical accounts of proceedings that 
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involve the technical Icoguage and concepts of the law and (often) the 
technical language of sedlclne. Listening skills are obviously critical 
(nast«ry of 4 voice dictation is a Bust), as are those of the copy 
editor; and a large and flexible vocabulary must be developed. 

• The College uses dictation saterial in English classes, and. in tests of 
correct usage* asks that students provide not only correct answers but 
logical explanations for their choices. This re<iuire9cnt involves 
students far more in the stuff of learning language skills than 
Mchanistic ntethods or the emphasis on mere recognition and recall 
endemic to multiple-choice testing. Likewise, to develop the student's 
proficiency in medical terminology, the student does not merely use a 
programmed text in an adjunct fashion, but simultsneously takes a 
regular academic course in Anatomy and Physiology. Courses in Contract 
and Commercial Law, and an internship round out the program. 

Can some of the methods of preparing court reporters be adapted to 
language skills development courses for other college students? Felrce 
graduates perform above the nai;ional average on their certifying exams , 
suggesting that there is something going on in their methods that may be 
worth examination by others. 

159. Brooklyn College/CUNY 

Nil sine magno labore ("nothing without great labor") is the motto of 
Brooklyn College; and It is most applicable to the Latin/Greek 
Institute. 

We were tempted to place the Institute under the rubric of Honors 
Programs; but it is far more instructive as an approach to language 
learning. In ten-week summer sessions conducted each year since 1973, 
the Institute has provided high-powered, intensive instruction in 
ancient languages to both gifted and motivated students not only from 
Brooklyn but from other colleges and imiverslties around the country. 
The target populations include lower classmen vho have had no language 
training prior to college, graduate students who require facility in 
Latin or Greek in order to pursue their research, postdoctoral students, 
professionals and others who, for a variety of reasons, desire the 
enrichment of exposure to ancient texts in their original language. 

Participating faculty are rigorously trained in the methods of team 
teaching in a highly structured, total Immersion program (even the 
secretaries have degrees in Latin or Greek and also serve as tutors) . 
They rotate from section to section, and are available to students 24 
hours a day, in person or by phone. Students attend classes for 6 hours 
per day, with extensive preparation (5-6 additional hours expected 
daily). An innovative modular schedule geared to the needs of students 
at different stages of the learning process, and a system of daily 
advisement and examinations that monitor student progress all allow for 
attention to individual learning patterns. Despite the demands of the 
program, such attention no doubt reduces attrition rates (which average 
25-302 — in contrast to the BOX rates recorded in most college programs 
in classical languages). Student achievement, as demonstrated on 
standardized examinations, subsequent upper division course work, and 
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publication, exceeds that expected even frost those who caa pass a 
risorous admissions proeass. 

160. Francis Marion College (S.C.) 

The considerable variation in the preparation of students enrolling in 
Introductory French courses at Francis Marion College led to anxiety 
aiBong the less prepared, boredoo among the better prepared, and 
frustration among the faculty. At the same tisae, the foreign language 
faculty were keenly aware of the fiscal impracticability of offering 
multiple, abilitygrouped sections of their courses. 

By 1979-80, faculty attempts to frame a solution led to the realization 
that self-paced instruction, allowing for heterogeneous grouping in the 
same classroom, was the most appropriate delivery mode. To match the 
mode, better instructional materials were required. Faculty examined 
materials being developed elsewhere for self-paced instruction — and 
across all four language skills (writing, reading, speaking, 
transi :£ing), and concluded that local needs required locally designed, 
and more student-centered materials. While the instructional modes 
chosen seem to emphasize the printed word over the spoken* while the 
examinations the student chooses to take when he/she feels ready are 
written and not oral, there are a separate set of language laboratories 
to complement this emphasis. Proficiency, and not time, is the 
objective of such a mastery learning approach; and students may take up 
to two semesters to complete a given course. 

Four semesters of French are now taught in the self-paced mode at the 
same hour in the same classroom, with two instructors present to assist 
individuals and small groups as needed. Evaluation seems to rely 
principally on qualitative judgments; but the impact of the prDgram can 
be measured, in part, by the absence of the need for grammar review in 
intermediate-level courses, 

161. The University of Virginia 

The ability of most colleges and universities to deliver the kind of 
instruction in language that expands students* personal space at the 
same time that it brings them into a society and economy of 
communicators is dependent on the quality of faculty training. Most 
graduate programs in English emphasize literature and scholarship far 
more than language and pedagogy. And, regardless of discipline, most 
graduate programs do preciously little to prepare future college 
teachers as teachers, assuming that the art and knowledge is acquired by 
estsosis and, in any event, is the responsibility of the 
in8tXt,;*tlon-of-f irst-employment. 

The University of Virginia offers a very distinguished and highly-ranked 
graduate program in English that presents the Fh.P. candidate a choice 
of two tracks: "Language, Literature, and Research" or "Language, 
Literature, and Pedagogy." While not questioning the merits of the 
fonaer, it is our intention to draw attention to the latter by 
comparison of degree requirements. 
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The research Ph.D. expecta scudecrs to practice teeeh one course per 
semester for e period of fros 4-6 semesters. The teaching Ph.D. builds 
in 16 credit hours (out of 51) of reguireaeats ia pedagogical theory 
and practice, and another 6 in languages studies. The Prosraa also 
requires both one semester of part<-time teaching that is avaluated by 
•embers of the Department and one year of full-time teaching in an 
accredited institution (college or secondary school). The 
literature/criticism course requirements of the teaching Ph.D. program 
also recognize that college ^glish teachers are called upon to handle 
more and more survey and general Humanities courses* and hence demand a jt 
far broader coverage of periods xad genres than is encouraged in the 
research Ph.D. 

The qualifying oral examinations for the Ph.D. in Language. Literature, 
and Pedagogy are in three parts, one of which covers the theory of 
composition or reading, '*with pedagogical applications." Instead of a 
single thesis, the Program requires two "final discourses": one in 
literary critcism and the other on "educational theory or the teaching 
of English^ or a case study, suitable for submission to a literary or 
educational journal." And the foreign language requirement for the 
Program allows students a number of options to demonstrate advanced 
reading knowledge in one language other than English. 

In a 1978 article about the program in College English , Harold Kolb 
refers to the strategy of the Language, Literature, and Pedagogy program 
as "watering up the Ph.D." In light of the realities of faculty work 
and student needs in English, we heartily concur. 
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and in other sections of this document in which programs for adult 
learners are described^^is the tendency for the ^pXoyee to seek (and 
the colleges to offer) business curricula to iMet this objective of 
"advancement within a career*" For those in dead-end blue and pink 
collar jobs, this strategy may work* At least it opens the door to 
lower level white collar positions. For others» however* it is a 
questionable approach, as the AT&T ^^nagement Progress Study" cited in 
#164 demonstrates* One might offer the same advice to these students as 
one would offer to full-time, traditional age undergraduates: if you 
want to meet the ideal expectations for college graduates as expressed 
by employers (see the introduction to Part D, in Volume I of Starting 
with Students ) , there are far better routes than Business Administration 
curricula* 

That issue aside, what do we learn from this very limited sample of 
programs in terms of making cooperative educational ventures, 
particularly those of the contract type, work? (hie has to read be .ween 
the line% of the profiles we received; but I think that six factors are 
key: 

1) The initiative for establishing the program should come from the 
employer or union, not the institution of higher education* There 
is an understandable degree c£ skepticism among employers when 
colleges behave in blatantly entrepreneurial fashion in response to 
the availability of employee educational entitlements* On the 
other hand» the proprietary interest of the employer or union is 
critical to a strong foundation for a program* 

2) Once the initiative has been taken, howeyer, the college should 
insist on both a core curriculum of liberal education~no matter 
what the employer or union wants to add to that core — and 
appropriate academic standards. And by a process of assessment 

* similar to th^t used for regular entering freshmen, the college 
should determine which employees are equipped to undertake the 
program and which need special preparatory work* 

3) The development phase ought to involve joint sem^ars devoted to 
an understanding of the ways in which academic work enhances 
productivity in the workplace* Both the personnel departments of 
corporations and public agencies and college faculty and 
administrators have much to learn about the context in which the 
other parties operate. 

4) Colleges should seek a balance between tL^ ''group degree" 
program model in which a larg"^ segment of the curriculum is 
prescribed and the individualized degree model that provides the 
adult students with a reinforcing sense of uniqueness* 

5) As much as possible, these programs should lead to degrees, not 
certificates or diplomas. 

6) Balanced responsibility for progr^ administration* The role of 
the college should not be limited to record-keeping, and that of 
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the employer or union not limited to signing checks for educational 
services. 

While there nay be other elements in a fonaula for success, on the basis 
of reading profiles of the programs reviewed below, these strike me as 
strong initial guidelines. 



162. Memphis State University 

Our particular Interest in the comprehensive operations of University 
College at Memphis State lies in three Bachelor of Professional Studies 
degrees offered in group programs to employees in cooperation with 
employers and a union; but these can best be understood in light of the 
overall operations of the College, 

University College --as established in 1975 to serve the needs of mature 
students through alternatives to traditional degree programs. Over 90% 
of its 500 students are 25 or older, and an equal percentage have 
previously attended college. All students develop a "Baccalaureate 
Contract" in such a way as to articulate their academic objectives and 
design their program to assure advising committees that those objectives 
will be met. Whether programs are individualized or group, the 
Contracts are required to include: 

o 37 credit hours of lower division interdisciplinary liberal 
studies courses, e.g. Verbal and Visual Communication, Inter- 
national Studies, Heredity and Ecology; 

o 6-12 credit hours of "Thematic Studies" upper division inter- 
disciplinary courses such as Political Economy, Language and 
Mind, or Technical and Instrumentation Theory; 

o a 9 credit hour independent study project; and 

o a minimum of 30 upper division credits in an interdisciplinary 
major that may include internships and credit for experiential 
learning through a rigorous portfolio assessment process 
(see #s 170-173 for other examples of portfolio assessB»nt). 
Students may also use CLEP or credit by departmental examination 
in both their major and electives. 

Some 60% of University College students design individualized degree 
programs; the other 40% are involved in group curricula. One fourth of 
this grou7 are taking informally organized programs, principally in 
human services and health care fields. The remaining 3/4th are in 
formal programs requested by and designed for their employers or union. 
All these programs are delivered on-site through both formal courses and 
independent study. With their key variations, they are: 

(1) An Aviation Administration degree program for employees of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, and for which the college awards 
3A credits for learning represented by the Journeyman's license. 
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(2) A degree program in Nuclear Industrial Operations to employees 
in the nuclear power industry in New Hampshire, Arizona, 
Connecticut and Kississippi. In this program, courses are offered 
on a total immersion model for time periods ranging from 1-6 weeks; 
and students are expected to take some General Education courses 
(unspecified) at a local college. This strategy respects the often 
very intense work schedules of employees in this Industry. 

(3) A degree program In Fire Prevention Technology and Fire 
Administration for members of the International Association of 
Firefighters in Tennessee and four neighboring states. Out of 
state students take some General Education courses (again, 
unspecified) at a local college. The balance of their 

work— including Liberal Education and Thematic Studies — is pursued 
via independent study. 

Evidently (though nowhere in the profile was it stated directly), the 
Liberal Education and Thematic Studies requirements apply in all three 
of these programs. If so, we have a real breakthrough,- as these 
components provide the stuff by which career-oriented curricula can be 
Integrated into larger fields of knowledge and theory, and enable 
students to develop the capacities for independent reasoning that are 
Increasingly demanded in the workplace. 

The very rich profile we received provided a comprehensive view of the 
work of University College, and thus did not dwell on these particular 
programs in detail. It would be helpful to know, though, how the 
University, the employers and the union got together, how they planned 
and negotiated the substance of the group degree programs, where the 
quality controls lie, who pays, and other such practical matters of 
Interest to college faculty and administrators. 

163. Pace University 

The Associate Studies Trimester Evening Program <A-STEP) is designed for 
full-time white, pink and blue collar workers, and combines liberal arts 
and business curricula in a trimester model that allows completion of 
the degree in three years. The flexible 60 credit curriculum is offered 
two nights per week. The program also provides study skills workshops, 
counseling, and other support services. 

Initiated in 1975 by the Women's Center for Educational and Career 
Advancement of the National Council of Negro Women, the program then 
served Black and Hispanic women employed in clerical or technical 
IK>sitions in banks or financial institutions who had r^t attended 
college previously. The academic year was divided into tujx 10-week 
cycles during each of which students carried a prescribed 6 credit load. 
The program has since been restructured to serve a broader population, 
and to provide more flexibility for students. Direct link* with 
employers are not as strong as they initially were, but recruitment is 
carried out through direct mailings to employers — including major banks, 
telephone companies, brokerage houses and Insurance companies. 
Evidently, too. some students (we are not told how many) come to the 
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progran with employee educatioaal entitlements or other forms of 
CBplo^^er reimbursemeots. 

The curriculum offers students two different schedules to work through a 
common core of English, Math, Sociology, History, Psychology, Art, 
Business* Marketing and Management courses, and allows froja 4-12 credits 
of elect ives. Some courses (e.g. Report Writing and Introduction to 
Algebra and Statistics) are competency-based; and new students are 
required to attend Study Skills workshops especially designed for 
adults. 

Admission to the program is not automatic: out of over 1500 applicants, 
roughly 400 students have enrolled in the program. Many students 
stop-out for a trimester, but return later to complete the program; and 
one indication of success is a 732 retention rate. There have been 
approxli^tely 100 graduates, one third of whom have moved into 
baccalaureate programs. (ES) 

164. University of PennsyWania 

"The effect of specialization has been the corruption of the notion of 
career," write the administrators of the Penn-CIGKA Program on Liberal 
Arts and Human Occupations in introducing the idea of offering a liberal 
education leading to the Associate's or Bachelor's degree to employees 
of CIGNA Corp. (formerly INA). Through the study of the traditional 
liberal arts, the program seeks to brings students to the ability to 
relate career and work to a far broader web of knowledge, including 
cognitive psychology, organizational sociology, and literature that is 
particularly illustrative of human choice and development. 

What is particularly significant about this Program is that it loudly 
endorses the contribution of the liberal arts to the development of 
human capital in business and industry and to the career advancement of 
those whose primary academic background lies there. The Program cites a 
20 year "Management Progress Study" conducted by AT&T that demonstrated 
that humanities and social science majors "turned In the best overall 
performance," ranked "highest in administrative skills, interpersonal 
skills, intellectual ability and advancement motivation," and evidenced 
"the greatest degree of management potential." Indeed, the AT&T Study 
showed that humanities and social science majors advanced further and 
faster in the corporate management hierarchy than either business majors 
or engineers! If If that message has yet to reach typical undergraduate 
students, it certainly has reached the nanagement of corporations such 
as CIGNA. 

Admissions requirements are set by th*. University's Division of General 
Studies. Approximately half the applicants are accepted, with another 
quarter being offered a non-credit preparatory program. 

The program provides on-site courres from 4:30-7:00, p.m. dally (earlier 
than most evening programs, thus enabling students to fulfill family 
'♦^sponsibillties); and tuition and fees are paid directly to the 
University by CIGNA (unlike other enployee educational entitlement 
programs which operate on a reimbursement basis). Initiated in 1981, the 
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program now enrolls over 100 students 
taught by regular University faculty; 
to oversee operations f scheduling and 

165» LaGuardia Community College 



in any one semester. Classes are 
with CIGNA contributing an advisor 
the counseling of students » 



The thousands of food service workers in our economy ^ particularly those 
employed in schools » are locked in low-paying positions with no way to 
advance* In cooperation with a local of the School Food Service Workers 
Union f LaGuardia Community College developed an A.S* degree program in 
Food Service Management that has the potential to provide these workers 
with career mobility. 

The initiative for this program came from the Union, which probably 
recognized that community colleges have the capacity to respond very 
quickly, and that LaGuardia already offered a congruent degree in its 
A.S. for Dietetic Technicians* At the time, there were 8,000 New York 
City Board of Education employees working in public and parochial school 
lunchrooms and 400 unfilled positions for "School Food Manager," 

The Union publicizes the program and recruits the students, holding open 
house sessions jointly with college personnel. Students who then choose 
to apply are evidently accepted automatically (there was no indication 
otherwise), register together and are scheduled to take classes 
together. This scheduling is necessary so that certain generic courses, 
e,g. Management Systems, can be adapted to create special topical 
emphases for the group, e,g, "Quantity Food Purchasing." The curriculum 
involves 66 credits over a 2^ year period. Of these credits, 9 are in a 
competency-based cooperative education component, 9 are in English, 19 
are in occupation-specific fiel and 29 are in various social science 
and management disciplines. 

The grades of Program students have been higher than the mean for all 
LaGuardia students, th^ attrition rate has been much lower, and the 
academic self-confidence of participants has soared. Of the first 21 
graduates of the program, 9 were promoted by the N.Y.C, Board of 
Education to Food Service Manager, Ironically, with that promotion, the 
students are no longer members of the Union that dreamed this program 
and encouraged them. 

166. Nashville State Technical Institute 

Nearly a quarter of a million individuals are currently employed in the 
Savings and Loan industry, one that has undergone rapid change in the 
past few years as the nature of financial services has diversified and 
as deregulation has intensified. Obviously, a significant portion of 
the workforce needs the knowledge to be productive and efficient under 
these changed conditions. The Institute of Financial Education has 
joined with Nashville Tech. to provide appropriate programs for S&L 
employees in the Nashville area* The IFE is the educational affiliate 
of the U.S, League of Savings Associations, and, since 1922 has provided 
multi-level professional education and training programs for industry 
personnel both by correspondence and in group study at local sites. 
National Office staff research and develop instructional materials and 
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•xamin^tioas for approximately 50 courses, establish academic standards, 
train instructors, issue certificates of attainoent* and provide 
administrative support for local chapters. The subject areas covered by 
the courses include eeonraiics, management, data processing, property 
management and finance, marketing, reel estate law, appraising and 
effective speaking. Strictly speaking, this collection is not 
industry-specific; but all these courses have direct application to 
careers in the Savings & Loan field. 

The cooperative arrangement between the college and the industry 
association in this case involves the offering of four courses 
(unfortunately, we were not told which ones) to approximately 100 
students (unfortunately, we were told anything about who they are, what 
levels of responsibility they hold in their organizations, or anything 
about their previous education). Instructors come from a group 
(including leaders of local business and college professors) approved by 
the U.S. League of Savings Association, and are trained by the Institute 
of Financial Education. But beyond pr-oviding the space and maintaii.ing 
students records, it is unclear what role Nashville Tech plays in this 
program. 

167. Fox Valley Technical Institute (Wise.) 

Conducted jointly by the Fox Valley Technical Institute and ares 
Chambers of Commerce, the Small Business Management Clinics seek to 
harness the resources of the small business community to improve the 
performance of its members and to create mutual support and 
accountability among business colleagues. The program enables small 
business managers who do not have available the training and 
problem-solving resources of large corporations to meet their needs by 
means other than conventional classes and seminars. 

Using models of collegial interaction and support that have been used 
for a long time by medical professionals and that have also been adapted 
for the clergy. Fox Valley involves small business managers in a "case 
approach" to continuing education. A diverse and self-selected group of 
participants meet for several hours twice monthly in groups of 8-14. 
Each participant has the opportunity to outline a problem he or she 
confronts, the solutions already attempted and their results. 
Colleagues, who function like an "outside board of directors," ask 
questions, offer suggestions, and, under the guidance of a 
facilitator/moderator, review cases previously examined. 

Since January of 1982, two such groups under one Chamber of Commerce 
have multiplied to five under the joint auspices of three Chambers and 
Fox Valley. Chambers collect $35 per participant for 12 sessions, part 
of which is paid in tuition to Fox Valley, 

The success of the program is ascribed, in part, to its fundamental 
philosophy of education: that for adults whose chief social role lies in 
their work, problem solving is the manifest objective of education and 
"learning" the latent objective. Thus, grasp of theory and principle 
follow engaged confrontation with problenc. Fox Valley is currently 
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cxploring the potential of this model for employees of hospitals » school 
systems and iminiclpal govenuMnts* (£R) 

168^ Cl aremont Colleges (Calif*) 

The Mathematics Clinic of the Claremont Colleges is an example of a 
different kind of cooperation between colleges and employers* It is 
part course t part consulting mechanism, and a quasi- internship* Its 
subject matter consists of mathematical problems that have arisen in 
industry or government; and since 1973, some 27 corporations and 
government agencies have submitted such problems to the Clinic for 
solution. The students in the Clinic~undergraduate, graduate and 
post-doctoral — seek to solve the problems; but unlike contract research, 
they can promise only that they will make the best effort they can. 
Clients pay a fee that partially offsets the costs of operation* In the 
process of sponsorship, the clients often find future employees. 

The Clinic-as-Course is required for Master's degree candidates in 
Applied Math and for certain undergraduate concentrations—though it is 
generally an option for undergraduate majors in their junior and /or 
senior years. Each Clinic seminar lasts for a year, and involves a team 
approach to problem solving (a mode of work more common in industry than 
in the Academy), with the team consisting of a graduate student team 
leader, students, liaison personnel from the client, post-doctoral or 
faculty consultants and a faculty supervisor. The faculty supervisor 
often provides •'mini-seminars," i.e. intensive, short investigations of 
very current mathematic areas— precisely the kind of "crash courses" 
that are frequent in business, industry and government. 

Students gain the experience of developing the modeling and analytic 
tools necessary to solve real world applied mathematics problems; and 
also the experience of interacting with a heterogeneous group of 
colleagues and a feeling for both the marketplace and the workplace. 
The measure of success of this program has been in its replication — at 
some half dozen colleges and universities in the U.S. and Great Britain. 

169. Central Virginia Coamiunicy College 

It is a paradox observed by too many that the more internationalized our 
economy becomes, the more dependent we are on exports, the greater 
competition we face in world trade, and the more foreign corporations 
establish operations in the United States, the less our college students 
study foreign languages and cultures. Partly for that reason, both 
large corporations and small businesses contract for short language and 
culture wourses for employees in "language-sensitive jobs*" The Cross 
Cultural and Foreign Language Resource Center at Central Virginia 
Community College performs a number of public service functions and 
engages in precisely this kind of contract education—principally in 
foreign languages**— to area employers. 

The academic functions of the Center within the Community College 
include the maintenance of instructional programs in German, Spanish 
and ESL, and the development and offering of courses in Area Studies and 
in Language and Culture. The ESL programs are provided principally to 
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Indochinese refugees* Kiddle Eastern students, and employees and 
families associated with German/American corporations located in the 
area. The Center has also developed an "area language bank," containing 
individualized « self>paced materials in seven (7) major languages, 
augmented by cultural/historical/political information "packages" on the 
countries in which those languages are spoken. The "bank" is an 
intriguing notion; and we were disappointed that the College provided no 
information on how it has been used and by whom. 

Of potentially greater interest for our purposes here, the Center has 
provided a special Spanish language course for secretaries In an 
international division of General Electric and a Danish language course 
taught at a local G.E. plant (though to whom was not clear). The 
paucity of detail was frustrating, as the potential of similar efforts 
by other colleges and coxmnunity colleges may be great. Wiat is it that 
employers want from foreign language education? Which of the language 
skills tend to be emphasized in these programs «nd how are they taught? 
How is proficiency determined? How have employees responded to these 
programs? And is there any opportunity to create foreign language 
learning environments in the workplace? If those — and other 
questions — could be answered, we would all have stronger guidance than 
we now possess. 

Other Programs in this Category 

Idaho State University 

Small community hospitals in rural areas face a problem of 
developing and training a trained workforce of Licensed Practical 
Nurses. The problem is analogous to recruiting physicians for such 
communities, but the solution is a bit 'teasier in the case of 
nurses: through an outreach effort, recruit and train LPNs from the 
indigenous population. That is exactly what Idaho State does for 
three rural areas and as a Joint venture with affected hospitals. 

The program accepts 10 students per year for an intensive 11 month 
curriculum with 570 classroom hours and 1040 clinical hours. The 
curriculum is standard preparation for the licensure examination, 
although precisely what that means was not indicated. Courses are 
evidently delivered on site by travelling University faculty. Of 
the first eight graduates, all passed the licensure exam and all 
scored above the mean on something called the "national pool test." 

Nashville State Technical Institute 

Since 1979, and uuder contract with the Tennessee Valley Public 
Power Association, Nashville Tech has provided course in Basic 
Mathematics and Electricity, Fundamentals of Alternating Current, 
and Substation Equipment and Maintenance to employees of the 
Association, While oriented toward a specific industry and 
occupational cluster, the courses provide some theoretical 
background and skills development that are mote generic in nature. 
The program first delivers the course by correspondence, then 
brings students together for a 30 hour laboratory over a period of 
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five days. The texts used in all three courses were developed by 
Itestinghouse. Students are awarded a certificate and college 
credit on conpletion of the program; but there is no viable 
evaluation systesi to detenaine its effectiveness. 
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Part M: ASSESSMENT: THE BOTTOM LINE 

The condition of Ai&erican education is usually iseasured with reference 
to the achievement of our atudentt at all levels • And well it should 
be, since the type, focus and amount of learning are most appropriate to 
the primary obje cives of education. After all, the bottom line of 
schooling is %riiat students learn. 

In its background discussions, the National Commission noted that 
students receive many conflicting messages concerning what is expected 
of learning and performance. The less the clarity of expectations, the 
less likely learning can be improved • More explicitly, the Commission 
concluded that we have failed to use our most widely recognized measures 
of learning to upgrade our expectations for student performance* Partly 
for that reason, A Nation at Risk recommended that 

"Standardized tests of achievement (not to be confused with 
aptitude tests) should be administered at major transition points 
from one level of schooling to another • . • ♦ The purpose of 
these tests would be to: (a) certify the student's credentials; (b) 
Identify the need for remedial intervention; and (c) identify the 
opportunity for advanced or accelerated work* The tests should be 
administered as part of a nationwide (but not Federal) system . . . 
This system should include other diagnostic procedures that assist 
teachers and students to evaluate student progress." 

The Commission thus recognized that while there is virtue in our 
existing national measures of student achievement to help clarify our 
expectations, the measures themselves, and, more Importantly, our uses 
of the measures, need to be improved first. Teeing without assessment, 
the Commission would say, is blind. 

In a broad sense, all of Starting with Students is about assessment. 
Our basic question about any program reviewed in these pages has been 
"What's the bottom line?" What happens as a result of what you do? 
Wliat happens, in particular, to student learning and growth? Does your 
program meet its objectives? How do you know? 

Assessment is a process that enables programs and institutions to answer 
those questions, and that becomes an Instrument of instruction and 
learning. But with the exception of using standardized test scores in 
the admissions process, most American colleges and graduate schools do 
not think much about assessment. As things stand today, our colleges 
and universities employ an "input approach" to the measurement of their 
academic worth: the mean SAT scores of entering freshmen, the percentage 
cC new faculty hires with Ph.D.s, the numl}*»r of volumes and serials 
added annually to the library, and, of course, the ratio of 
microcomputers to students. At best, all these indicators may tell us 
something of the potential of an Institution to influence student 
learning and achievement. They do not say anything about whether that 
potential is actualized between matriculation and graduation. And yet, 
with the costs of higher education rising, students, parents, 
legislators and the general public are starting to ask questions about 
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output.* not input. And to ask questions about output is to require far 
sore serious and systestatic approaches to assesssaeat. 

Three moveoents sceis to be afoot to change the traditional disregard of 
"botton line questions'* by our colleges. The first is the pressure of 
accountability emanating froo state legislatures and focused on public 
institutions of higher education. We have academic progression tests 
now in the Florida system and in Georgia; and we have the example of 
Tennessee's incentive funding system in which colleges are rewarded for 
improvements in student learning as demonstrated by a variety of 
instruments and methods. The words have been written on the wall. 

The second movement follows the first. When college faculty perceive 
that their traditional rolls in certifying student learning may be 
pre-empted by a third party, they will rush to protect the academic 
border. They are beginning to learn about assessment and to develop 
their o*m local versions of an assessment program. The evidence of some 
of the programs reviewed in this section suggests that as faculty engage 
in this process, they will develop new forms and methods of assessment, 
flexible enough to cover both the incredible range of fields in higher 
education and the complexity of student development. We already have 
experimental measures of creativity and of scientific thinking, for 
example, and we will see measures of other heretofore elusive mental 
operations before long. We already have sound models of performance 
assessment (fine arts^ technical subjects), proficiency assessment 
(second language learning), and portfolio assessment; and some faculty 
in professional fields are adapting the multifacted "assessment center" 
approach of many large employers (involving simulations, behavioral 
observations by expert judges, etc.) who have used this approach for 
decades. 

As some of the programs reviewed in this section also demonstrate, 
assessment can be a comprehensive information process, not merely a 
mechanism for sorting and screening students. Most of what we have 
learned to date about assessment as an information process has emerged 
from experimental programs serving returning adults, whose prior 
learning has to be described in enough detail to map a subsequent 
productive academic program. Too many institutions have sneered at this 
process, and yet. if it is rigorous enough, not only do students and 
faculty learn more, but the standards of performance may be higher than 
those in "traditional" academic programs. As I hope some of these 
reviews make clear, the reason for that advantage is that the assessment 
process forces faculty to define their currlcular objectives In discrete 
enough ways — and with discrete enough criteria for the assessment of 
student learning — that they become more confident '^f both the objectives 
and measures; '>nts. 

The third movement will not be far behind, A generation of college 
faculty will be retiring in the late 1990s. Despite projected drops in 
enrollment, we will need to replace most of them. That means a bumper 
crop of graduate students who will be recruited into the pipeline toward 
the Ph.D. between now and 1990 — precisely the period during which work 
on assessment will become far more widespread. To the extent to which 
our graduate schools expose their future Ph.D.s to at least some of the 
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tools of their trade as college teachers, a d^^cade from now we will have 
a professoriate far more disposed to measure inittitutional quality in 
terns of outputs, and possessing a far greater f/roprietary interest in 
assessment than is currently the case. 

170. The University of the State of Sew York 

Compared with those of other nations, the American system of higher 
education is unique in Its combining of instruction and certification in 
the same authority. While some programs in American colleges and 
universities use external examiners (see Vol. I, #93). and while many 
colleges grant credit on the basis of examination programs such as 
Advanced Placement and CLEP. only a handful will award degrees based 
largely on examination. In 1970. the University of the State of New 
York, acting through the authority of its Regents, became the nation's 
first examination university" through the Regents External Degree 
Program. 

The Regents External Degree (REX) provides adult learners with a 
flexible format for earning a college degree through proficiency 
examinations (both written and performance). While the institution 
itself provides no direct instruction to students, it employs volunteer 
advisors nationwide to counsel students preparing for examinations. At 
present, 8 degrees are offered at the Associate and Bachelor's levels. 
Since 1972, the program has awarded over 18,000 degrees. 

Each degree program has different requirements, which are developed and 
monitored by a committee of faculty from colleges in both New York and 
other states. These and other faculty also serve as examiners under the 
Special Assessment program used to evaluate candidates who claim to 
possess college-level knowledge of a subject for which no other 
appropriate standardized test exists. 

In addition, some 30 College Proficiency Examinations have been 
developed by the New York State Education Department, and are 
administered across the country by ACT. The process for developing 
these examinations is as rigorous as it is for de facto national 
examinations such as the Graduate Record subject area tests. The major 
difference is that the Regents exams may mix multiple-choice and essay 
questions or consist wholly of essay questions. Just how the essay 
questions are scored was not indicated in the material we reviewed, 
though it is not difficult to insure that the content specifications of 
an examining committee are met in essay questions. The same is true for 
performance-based assessments such as those required of nursing degree 
candidates who mus«" demonstrate clinical expertise. The spc-ial 
examinations are adminl.-stered through three Regional Performance 
Assessment Centers (in Long Beach. Calif., Atlanta, and Denver) in 
addition to those in New York State. 

Examinations are not the only vehicle for completing degree requirements 
in the REX program. Students may present credits from accredited 
colleges and non-collegiate courses reviewed and approved for college 
credit by either the American Council on Education or the New York State 
Program on Non-collegiate Sponsored Instruction. Students may also 
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present scores on standardised tests such as the GRE subject area • 
exasinat ions . 

Approxioately 20,000 students are currently enrolled in the REX prograa 
Their nesn sge is 33, and 83X are employed £ull-ti»e. A large 
proportion of enrollees are military personnel (20X) and nurses (35%). 
Others Include eoployees in high technology industries, educational 
institutions, health related organizations, banks and law enforce&ient 
agencies. Although there are no admissions requirements, a majority of 
enrollees have previously attended colleges or coonunity colleges. 

Given the various options available to REX students, the average time 
(in months) for completion of the various degrees offered has been as 
follows: 

^•A. 9.7 A.A.S. and A. S. /Nursing 23.0 

A. S. 12,1 B.S. /Nursing 33.8 

B. A. 16.4 B.S. /Business 31.0 
B.S. 17.1 

A 1981 survey sampling degree recipients since 1977 revealed that most 
have continued their education or plan on doing so. The «urvey r-asults 
are fortified by an NIE-sponsored study showing that approximately 60% 
of the 1977 REX graduates applied for admission to a higher degree 
program, of which 87Z were accepted (73X of these eventually enrolled). 

As an assessment program, .:he REX originally assumed that most 
candidates would not need much counseling or advisement. This 
assumption was proven false, and extensive advisement is now available 
through printed materials, volunteers, and an Alumni Association. The 
program has also taken steps to develop cooperative relationships with 
other colleges and consortia in order to provide a wider range of 
learning and certification options. Similarly, liaison with both 
business and the military has incrensed, including formal agreements 
providing credit for approved training programs and the acceptance of 
proficiency examinations offered by DANTES, the military testing 
organization. 

• 

171. Trinity College (Vermont) 

The Program for Adult Continuing Education (PACE) was initiated in 1971 
to encourage adult learners who possessed a high school diploma or GED 
to enter or re-enter college. From its beginnings, credit for prior 
experiential learning was an important component of the program. The 
process by which this credit is awarded has evolved from an infonael 
committee review structure to urn in which students examine their 
knowledge and skills, articulate learning outcomes, analyze these with 
respect to criteria for awarding credits and complete a synthesis of 
college-level knowledge. 

The result is a "portfolio," written by the student, that both describes 
and documents specific learning outcomes of prior experience. Using 
materials prepared by the Council for the Advancement of E;;periential 
Learning (CAEi) , students take a course in which they learn how to 
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dcscribe. assess, and place valtte os discrete competences. For some 
unexplained reason, the course seems not to be required — and only 372 of 
Che PACE students have taken it. 

We are told that the locus of control of the portfolio assessment has 
shifted from PACE staff to faculty. But what is the assessment process? 
While details are thin, it appears that once the portfolio is prepared, 
it is circulated for review by the departments (which occasionally use 
external consultants) to determine whether college-level learning has 
occurred, the key here is 'the requirement for "adequate documentation," 
but, unfortunately, the profile does not describe the various modes of • 
documentation that might be employed. One is encouraged by the 
identification of "college-level learning" with "a clear theoretical 
component that includes the inter-re Is ting of the conceptual to the 
concrete or applied." But unless one knows how that definition is 
rendered operational, one has no idea of the criteria for credit. That 
fuzziness is counterproductive in experiential assessment programs. 

Since 1971, approxissately 1,000 students have entered Trinity through 
the PACE program. Of that number, 200 have graduated (the present 
enrollment is roughly 300). While it is difficult to judge those 
numbers as indicative of program success, there is no question that the 
secondary consequences of PACE have been very beneficial to the 
institution. The program has highlighted areas of faculty demand and 
hence assisted in Institutional planning. Too, the progressive 
clarification of assessment criteria over the years has prompted faculty 
to move toward a competency-based curriculum that is currently being 
incorporated into the college *s general education program. 

172. Sinclair Community College (Ohio) 

The "Credit for Lifelong Learning Program" is another portfolio process 
designed for adult learners. The average age of the 1100 students 
currently in the program (out of a total enrollment of 18,000 at 
Sinclair) is 39. The program assumes that mxch learning occurs in 
non-classroom settings, and that students can be taught to engage in a 
meaningful analysis and demonstration of that learning. For younger 
students with little or no work experience subject to such analysis, the 
program offers a cooperative education component; but it is the older 
student for whom the portfolio process exists. 

The portfolio process is embodied in a course with some interesting 
"admissions requirements": the ability to write clearly and concisely, 
preliminary evidence of prior learning, and payment of both special 
tuition and an "administrative surcharge" for the course. The first of 
these is an important one if students are ro be asked to write up a 
portfolio; the second guarantees both substance and promises; and the 
surcharge recognizes that the certification process for experiential 
learning is probably more expensive than a regular course enrollment. 

The course itself requires a nvmber of short papers dealing with 
personal life history, life transitions, career goals, and the 
relationship of experiential to academic learning. The portfolio (the 
culminating product of the course) requires the student to provide 3 or 
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A alternatives for "documentation" of each "learning description" or 
coopetence claimed. .There are thus grounds for assessment. So not only 
is the entire portfolio evaluated, but faculty^also use a variety of 
criterion-referenced aeasureronts of individual ccmpetenees: performance 
assessments* product assessments* paper-and-pencil tests* oral 
intarviews* and simulations. While the profile did not indicate hov all 
of that translates into credits* it provided indirect evidence of 
quality control: in the period* 1976-1979, nearly 202 of the students 
wer^ unfavorably assessed* and 13% of the assessments for credit in 
Individual courses were denied. 

The program attributes its success to organizational design; and indeed* 
the Sinclair staff has been rather thoughtful about this matter 
(organizational structure and processes being an area that most academic 
administrators and planners do not consider very carefully). The 
program rejected both free-standing and adjunct service status in favor 
of an "integrated service capability" within a traditional organization 
(the college) on the grounds the latter better allowed them to maintain 
quality control, redefine faculty roles, and provide strong fiscal 
underpinnings. If quality education for the adult learner is taken 
seriously, these characteristics are essential. 

173. Pace University 

Assessing prior experiential learning for credit is the basis of the 
Bachelor of Professional Studies degree program for adults at Pace 
University. The program enables students to integrate practical, 
problem-solving learning from their experience into a flexible 
curriculum that is weighted toward a particular profession but that also 
includes a significant liberal arts component providing the opportunity 
to develop conceptual and symbolic reasoning abilities. Students are 
evaluated for admission to the program on traditional academic criteria, 
and those who hold non-matriculated status are judged on their 
performance in previously- taken Pace courses. While providing the 
flexibility of a largely-external degree* the Program insists that 25% 
of the credits required for the degree be completed in the formal 
classroom — with the courses selected from regular University offerings. 
A 50-credit liberal arts distribution requirement results in a far 
higher figure than 25%. Indeed, cu ent data indicate that an average of 
only 20% of the credits are earned in the process of assessment of prior 
learning. 

A "portfolio" is not required* but most stude. ts develop one. The format 
for the portfolio is domineted by essays that define and reflect upon 
skills* techniques* and knowledge acquired in previous experience. 
"Documentation" is here defined as "physical evidence." and the examples 
include letters from supervisors* job descriptions, samples of work on 
the job or other products. Obviously* performances are called for to 
supplement the portfolio in appropriate fields. 

Portfolios are reviewed by selected members of the Pace faculty* who 
consider the degree of congruence between the learning described and the 
expected outcomes of individual courses. This procedure requires that 
course outcomes be far more precisely stated than is normally the case 
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In American colleges acd universities; but the profile provided no 
exofflpl'es. The Program claims a demanding review process; and 75Z of the 
life experience credits requested are granted. 

Some 80Z of the students in the program major in Business — with the 
balance in other occupational fields such as Community Development, 
Performing Arts, Health Sciences, and Education. Half the graduates of 
the program have gone on to obtain graduate degrees in these and other 
professional fields, a significant testimony to the quality of their 
preparation. 

174. Lander College (S.C.) 

In 1973, Lander College underwent a transformation; from a private to a 
public open-admissions institution. Enrollment doubled, faculty 
positions increased accordingly, and new programs had to be developed. 
The college wisely embarked on an effort to know its incoming students 
well, and to advise th-sm better. A placement testing program became the 
centerpiece of this effort, and, starting in 1977, was required of all 
incoming freshmen (the target population has since been expanded to 
include transfers and readmits as well). 

If a placement testing program is effective in advising students into 
courses, it results in a de facto ability grouping: within any one 
course, the range of abilities and skills will narrow over time. And if 
courses do not exist to match critical masses of students of different 
skill levels, they should be created. According to anecdotal 
information presented in the profile, both outcomes occurred at Lander. 

Incoming students are tested in groups of 100 either during one of four 
summer orientation sessions or during a pre-registration testing period 
in early fall. The tests are given on a Monday morning, scored on 
Monday afternoon, posted in a data base along with other information on 
each student, and ready for advisors to share with students and use in 
course planning sessions on Tuesday morning. These tests include the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test (vocabulary and comprehension), a writing 
sample (a single SO-minute essay), and a 16 question multiple-choice 
mathematics test (evidently a locally-designed instrument) covering both 
arithmetic and elementary algebra. All these examinations are 
hand-scored, and are judged to be appropriate to the entering student 
body. 

On the basis of examination results, students are classified in both 
gross and discrete ways. The gross categories — "Academic Advisement" 
and "Academic Alert" — are also based on past academic performance and 
SAT scores. These categories are used, in part, to assign appropriate 
personnel to the advisement process. The discrete categories refer to 
different levels of proficiency, each of which is matched with a course 
or a process for remediation, retest, or advanced work. Those students 
judged to be ready for advanced work are encouraged to take other 
examinations-for-credit such as the CLEP tests. Advisors use all the 
information at their disposal to develop realistic expectations in 
students, and that, in itself, is no mean achievement. 
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175. Alabama State University 

As is tbe case at Lander Co}:Xege» the Freshman Student Assessment 
Program in the University College of Alabama State evidences a wise use 
of test batteries for placement purposes. But the context is different: 
University College is like a "general studies college" within a 
university, and governs the entire academic life of the student for 
roughly the first Ih years of his/her college career. The organisation 
of the institution is such that the other "colleges" accept a student 
for upper division work only when the student is certified by University 
College as being fully prepared to pursue a major and a baccalaureate 
degree. 

University College is thus responsible for both the core General 
Education curriculum and for all remedial and developmental work. As 
Alabama State is an open-admissions, historically Black institution, its 
entering freshman class evidences a wide range of abilities. Thus the 
college practices ability grouping, and uses the test battery to 
determine placements in one of several broadly-defined "tracks" — from 
developmental to honors. There is even a developmental track called the 
"Four Year Plus" curriculum for seriously underprepared students. 

At present, the test battery focuses entirely on language and 
mathematics, with each test matched with an apprppriate post-test to 
assist the institution in monitoring student progress during the 
freshman year. The program recognizes that "the variables that 
determine progress are too numerous to permit mono-casual claims" (i.e. 
we cannot determine that a single course made the difference) , but that 
"a consistent pattern" of change (or no change) in student achievement 
over the freshman year can be correlated with the track placement. 

The program is comparatively new, and needs expansion into other areas 
of the General Education curriculum ^natural and social sciences). 
Indeed, the College is already moving in that direction. 

176. William Mitchell College of Lav (Minn.) 

While the Law Clinic at William Mitchell is a professional school 
program, we found its approach to classroom-level assessment 
particularly instructive. The program has received an award from the 
American College of Trial Lawyers for "Excellence in the Teaching of 
Trial Advocacy," and such an award stimulates examination of its 
grounds. 

The Law Clinic takes the student beyond the traditional classroom modes 
to lawyering skills demonstrations, simulated skills performances and 
videotaped exercises. But it is also like a cooperative education 
program in that, in addition to skills courses, each student must 
represent a real client under the supervision of a faculty member who 
also tutors, advises, critiques and evaluates. Over 300 students are 
enrolled in the Clinic; and the supervisor/student ratio is 7j1. What Is 
of interest to us is the four-part evaluation procedure used in the 
skills courses. For each oral performance and written exercise, the 
instructor uses: 




a) an evaluation form listing 10-12 factors; and assigns a raw 
score to each; 

b) an overall letter grade; 

c) writtCQ comments to the student that elaborate and extend the 
critique offered at the time of the performance or exercise; and 

d) written comxaents to a supervising professor explaining factors 
affecting student performance. 

What these evaluation modes require is that instructors have a shared ^ 
criterion-referenced set of assessment principles and a coiranitment to 
attend carefully to student performance. The four modes preclude 
arbitrary or whimsical evaluation and have a built-in control feature in 
the form of senior professorial review. 

177. Tennessee Technological University 

The profile of the Assessing General Education Outcomes project at 
Tennessee Technological University was very frustrating to a reviewer, 
who looks at a promising design but cannot figure out either its 
workings or results. 

We know that this program uses examinations and surveys and tries to get 
beyond the test scores to determine possible .courses of action to 
improve curriculum and the "educational environment." At one point, we 
are told that 100 randomly selected seniors took both the ACT and the 
COMP examinations and that the same group (plus a sample of alumni) were 
surveyed and asked to assess their own progress toward "goals." But we 
are never told what those goals are, how they relate to the two 
examinations, or the results of this exercise. 

Evidently, though, Tennessee Tech made something of the exercise (which 
seems to have taken place a few years ago). For at another point in the 
profile, the participating population of Seniors is described as a 
"representative" (as opposed to "random") sample. This universe is 
chosen by "college, grade point average, and entering ACT scores." The 
same procedure is followed, though with increased emphasis on the COt^ 
exam. The results? "Tech seniors have scored well in each of the 
categories [of C(»1P3," though precisely what that means and how it 
relates to unspecified on-going "changes. , .in courses, curricula and 
educational environment" are open questions. 

178. Northeast Missouri State University 

A great many college educators have talked in recent years about 
"value-added," the idea that the best measurement of Institutional or 
programmatic effectiveness is the distance — on publicly accessible 
tteasures— between where students start and where they finish. While 
the distance is presumably the "value" that is "added" by a program, the 
Bore quantitative the measure, the more statistical analysis can refine 
that distance (regression analyses can tell us what part of that 
distance is due to the normal course of maturation, college environment, 
and other factors, and vhat part of that distance is residual, hence 
most probably explained by the quality of the program). 
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Northeast Missouri State is the longest-running laboratory for a 
value-added assessnent program in the nation, and can provide 
significant guidance to those who would undertake similar efforts. 
Initiated in 1974, and with carefully conntructed base-line aeasures to 
allow for historical comparisons, the program had proven successful 
enough by 1979 to serve as the basis for an appropriations request 
grounded in Institutional performance rather than enrollment. To those 
looking for ways to transcend the enrollment-driven funding models that 
that have nothing whatsoever to do with student learning and 
institutional productivity, the NMSD experience should offer great 
encouragement. But one does not expect a system such as this to spring 
forth in perfect form. There was — and still is — a good deal of 
t r ial-and-er ror . 

This is a multi-faceted program, not all of it on a value-added model. 
How did it develop and how does it work? The first set of tasks was to 
formulate operational learning goals and an on-line student record data 
base. The data base contains both test scores and attitudinal surveys. 
That combination is a constructive one, though we have to look carefully 
at what tests are used, for what purposes, and how they relate to the 
professed operational learning goals. Unfortunately, the profile we 
received told us nothing about the goals, so we were left in the 
position of Imagining the relevance of the examinations, 

NMSU started by using the Sequential Test of Educational Progress (STEP) 
on entering freshmen and on the same group of students as sophomores. 
The University then shifted to the ACT Residual Examination for the same 
populations. While the shift was unexplained, one can Imagine that it 
was made to allow comparisons with ACT sub-test scores presented for 
admissions, and hence to measure the impact of the University's 
lower-division general education program. Given the limitations of the 
ACT Residual Exam (it«is too generalized for this type of use), the 
University subsequently adopted the ACT/COMP examination, which is now 
given to half the freshmen, half the sophomores and a quarter of the 
seniors. There is thus a mechanism in place to measure the value added 
by the college experience — at least in the terms of the COKB exam. 

The college experience, however, is not monolithic. Student profiles in 
NMSU's data base include virtually every variable other than courses 
taken. Thus, beyond the, major (a variable that 1^ included), it is 
difficult to determine the comparative impact of different groups or 
sequences of courses on change in the COMP score. The data presented in 
the profile were confined to the previous ACT and STEP testing, but 
argue indirectly for including the course Information. For example, in 
two of three years in which the ACT Residual Examinations were used, 
scores in mathematics declined between the freshman and sophomore year. 
Since mathematics is a wholly school-learned subject, one would expect 
such a trend only if not many students In the testing sample had taken 
mathematics in college. But the existing variables do not allow NMSU to 
make that determination. 

One significant portion of the NMSU assessment program does not involve 
a value-added measure. All seniors are required to take an examination 
in their major. For most majors, the tests required are either de facto 
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nationai standardised teats (e.g. the Graduate Record Area Test in 
Chemistry for chemlatry majors) or aub-tests of aioilar exams (e.g. the 
OTE Eogliah exam for Eogliah «(ajors) or occupational licensure 
examinations (e.g. In Nursing or Accounting). For others (strangely. 
Computer Science, Environmental Science, all fine arts disciplines, and 
Speech Pathology— for which there is a licensure exam) the ACT/CC»1P is 
used. And for atill other majors, local examinations have been 
developed. This is a very motley collection, with no indication of how 
or why the different tests were chosen. Some departments, in fact, use 
different tests depending on the student's degree. It is difficult to 
understand why a history major receiving the B.A. takes the GRE Area 
Test in History while a history major receiving a B.S.E. takes the 
Social Studies section of the National Teachers' Examination. If one 
wishes to reflect on the quality of education the history department 
offers its majors, then one uses the same test for all history majors. 
If one wishes to predict performance in either graduate school or the 
first job, then there may be some justification for the different exams. 
But from the presentation in the profile, the purposes of the tests at 
NKSU are reflective , not predictive. 

Whac do departments learn from these examinations? The answer depends 
on the examination and the way in which scores are reported. Subject 
area tests of the Undergraduate Assessment Program (some of which are 
used at NMSU) often report sub-test scores. So a Psychology department 
could glean information over time on the performance of students in 
social psychology and experimental psychology. If scores in one 
sub-field persistently lagged the other, the Department could target its 
improvement efforts. But most of the examinations administered in the 
senior year at NMSU provide only aggregate information: a department 

learns" that a greater or lesser percentage of its students scores 
above the 50th percentile. 

But there is a different— and perhaps more valuable— type of learning 
that takes place at NMSU, a learning which the examinations stimulate, 
but do not control. Because the assessment process permeates the 
institution, departments are in a perpetual state of self-reflection, 
refining instructional objectives and teaching methods. NJISU was wise 
to add a set of attitudinal surveys to assist in this process, surveys 
that follow the student body through the University and into life (the 
ACT Alumni Survey is distributed triennially) . For the students, 
knowledge that the University cares about their perceptions as much as 
their performance is extraordinarily important, and perhaps accounts for 
their acceptance of what might be regarded as a very intrusive program 
of pulse-taking. For the faculty and administration, studen: and alumni 
perceptions are goads to the improvement process, and have resulted in 
changes such as tho r«ising of admissions criteria, revision of audit 
and course withdrawal policies, the Improvement of the academic 
advisement system, the hiring of new faculty and the purchase of 
Instructional equipment. Tliere is no question that all this evolves 
naturally from an institutional culture dominated by a commitment to 
documenting what happens to students in college. 
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179. Our Lake of the Lake University (Tex.) 

The profile of the program for Assessing General Education Skill 
Coopetences at Our Lady of the Lake states the rationale for undertaking 
this effort in clear and coapeiling terms: 

**. . .the procedures and standards employed by most institutions of 
higher learning to certify their graduates are highly suspect and 
provide little evidence to substantiate either the nature of th^ 
learning acquired or the level of competence students have 
achieved." 

The effort itself began in 1971 with s curriculum overhaul driven by 
competencies (not courses and credits). The assessoent program grew, in 
time, out of the curricular change and its subsequent revisions. The 
outcomes of this new General Education program were stated in terms of 
four (4) "areas of knowledge" and ten (10) "lifetime skills." Between 
1973 and 1975, most of OLLU's courses were transformed to emphasize as 
many of those outcomes as appropriate. And during that period, students 
could demonstrate competence in each of the outcomes through either an 
external or approved in-course assessment. 

Our Lady of the Lake serves a largely non-traditional student population 
of 1200: 532 Hispanic, 69% female, 65% over 21, and 482 part-time. In 
light of its experience delivering the new curriculum to this student 
body, along ith its participation in the development of the ACT/COMP 
examination, the faculty revised the program in 1979 so that student 
learning in six content areas could be validated in the traditional way 
(i.e. by course credits), while five "skill competences" and a "synoptic 
competence" would be validated outside the credit system, and as 
follows: 



Competence 

1) Sending and receiving information 
in a variety of settings and for a 
variety of purposes. 

2) Analyzing a variety of problems, 
selecting or creating solutions, etc. 

3) Interacting effectively in a social 
setting. 

4) Identifying values, understanding 
how they develop, implications of 
decisions made on the basis of 
personal values, etc. 

5) Expressing oneself creatively in an 
art form. 



6) Synoptic: "Can integrate liberal 
knowledge and lifetime skills to 
produce a reasoned and consistent 
world view," 



Assessment 

COMP: "Communicating" 
subscore 

COMP: "Problem Solving" 

subscore 
Local Assessment: trained 

raters observe students 

in a 45 min. discuss ion 
COMP: "Clarifying 

Values" subscore 



Local Assessment: faculty 
judge student projects, 
discuss criteria irith 
students 

CC»1P: Total Score 



I 

J 
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While this reviewer has some reservations about using a total score on 
the CCMP examination as a measure of "synoptic competence** as define4 by 
OLLU, the other seasurements have face validity. 

Students nay take the CC»!P exam after 60 credit hours (a testing fee of 
$25 covers the costs of administration). When the scores are received 
from ACT, students, registrar and advisers are notified. Students who 
fail any part of the COMP (or one of the local assessments) may turn to 
a Learning Center for self-instructional modules designed to prepare 
them for reassessment. 

'Critical to local uses of an examination such as COKP is the 
determination of the passing score. OLLU uses cut-off scores which are 
1.5 standard deviation below the national mean. The current pass rate 
is 822 by the beginning of the junior year; and the profile noted that 
"virtually all students eventually achieve the desired l^vel of 
competence to graduate on schedule." 

The secondary benefits of this program are well articulated at OLLU. 
Foremost among them is faculty confidence — confidence that the 
credential awarded carries a "warantee." But as the assessments can be 
used for program evaluation (as well as degree-qualifying) purposes, the 
faculty has gained even greater confidence from ACT studies that 
demonstrated how much OLLU students exceeded statistical predictions of 
performance: based on entering ACT scores for a sample of 65 students, 
OLLU students scored 2502 better than predicted on national senior year 
norms on the COMF. Such a difference is eloquent testimony to the 
potential of non-traditional students in a program with clearly defined 
goals, strong quality control measures, and a committed faculty. 

180. Alvemo College (Wise.) 

Is it fair to describe Alverno as an Institutional culture dominated by 
assessment? Assessment often seems like such a bloodless process that 
the institution so coomjitted to it would be too distant from its 
students to have an impact. Alverno has kept the process aspects of 
assessment in focus, never allowing them to so overwhelm education that 
learning and instruction are forgotten. Indeed, assessment is the 
mechanism that keeps the Alverno student in continuous contact with 
active learning. 

Like Northeast Missouri State and Our Lady of the Lake, Alverno is a 
long-distance runner in the assessment innovation business* committed to 
student outcomes as the driving force of higher education. But unlike 
the others, questions of redefining Institutional mission and developing 
a new approach to liberal education **'?re the mold for the assessment 
program. Over a decade ago, Alverno redefined liberal education in 
terms of eight (8) general abilities— not in terms of knowledge 
structures. More significantly for our ^jurposes, the College 
articulated six (6) levels of performance within each ability. This 
definition and articjitlation recognizes sequence and development within 
any curriculum, and thus is not as much at odds with traditional 
academic values and departmental orientation ad the surfaces may 
suggest. In fact, it was the avowed purpose of the redefinition "to 
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disceni the developmental patterns already embedded" in the disciplines. 
Such a purpose requires a reflection on curriculum and delivery to a 
degree of intensity in which the Academy normally does not engage. 

If one reflects as the Alvemo faculty did, then clear, specific and 
demonstrable outcomes become the ends toward vhlch the Institution 
works. Such outcomes know no particular time, space or conditions. 
Thus, everyone assesses: instructors, trained assessors, volunteer 
assessors from the community, peers, and, most-importantly, the student 
herself. The student who develops the ability of self- judgment, after 
all, has reached an extraordinarily advanced stage of education. 
Critical to this process is the articulation of specific performance 
criteria to students long before the actual moment of assessment. And 
equally as critical is the feedback mechanism. 

The professional assessor, or evaluation specialist, is key. All 
assessors are trained by faculty volunteers in eight "Competence 
Departments*' in such a way that examiners become examinees and in which 
observation, recording, judgmental and feedback skills are finely honed. 
The act — not merely the written word — is judged. Words themselves, 
vehicles of the act, also constitute (in the terms of the philosopher, 
J. L. Austin) a "performance," To facilitate the observation and 
judgment of performance, Alverno provides an assessment center with a 
panoply of technologies and architectures. 

A comprehensive assessment system can become so individualized as to 
preclude monitoring and as to shatter any possibility for common 
meaning . Alvemo claims to have overcome this problem through an 
Assessment Conmiittee (as well as through the operations of an Office of 
Research and Evaluation), but the description we reviewed was too 
generalized to allow judgment of its success in providing coherence to 
the system. One may argue, however, that to the extent to which 
assessment is itself a developmental learning process, tb^ system 
possesses an inherent coherence. 

181. DePaul University 

For some "mysterious reason, the assessment and advisement of incoming 
freshmen are unconnected activities in many colleges and universities. 
Assessment and placement may be handled by a special non-instructional 
staff or by a small group of faculty who are largely responsible for 
freshman curricula, particularly in English and Math. Advisement, on 
the other hand, is a faculty duty; and most colleges could not cover 
their students with adequate advlcement unless much of the faculty are 
involved. 

The Freshflian Assessment and Advisement Program at DePaul was motivated 
by a dissatisfaction with the comparative lack of feedback inherent in 
standardized tests, and by too many examples of unproductive course 
schedules resulting from a barn-hall style fresbmam orientation and 
registration procedure. The keys to the program lie in (a) a sensitive 
battery of locally-developed skills assessment examinations which 
provide sub-test scores linked to the demands of particular courses, (b) 
a rigorous and imaginative 5 day faculty development workshop in which 
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the advising skills of faculty— the ability to link information about 
student strengths* weaknesses and needs to curriculusr^are aeasurably 
enhanced, and (c) as a result, a highly individualited apJ>roach that 
nonetheless succeeds in covering entering freshioan classes of over 1,000 
with a core of about 20 trained faculty. 

During the 5 day workshop, a day is spent on the theory end practice of 
•kills assess&ent in reading, writing and mathematics and on the 
interpretation of the instruments and sub-test scores in relation to the 
overall academic program at DePaul. Another day involves mock 
interviews in which faculty pair off and play roles of student and 
advisor, utilizing information from student files. They are also given 
samples of student files representing a range of abilities and 
interests, and are asked to make recommendations for major, allied 
fields, clectives, special courses (honors or developmental), workload, 
etc. By the fourth day of the workshop, faculty are being tested in 
actual one hour advisement sessions with entering freshmen. 

What kinds of assessments are used in this process; and is the 
information they generate sufficient to the task? The writing 
assessment is a 50-minute essay, holistically scored by two faculty from 
the English Department. The results are not used in isolation, rather 
in combination with the student's ACT/Verbai and the vocabulary sub-test 
score from a special administration of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 
These three assessments provide a comprehensive picture of the student's 
verbal skills, and, depending on their configuration, provide for the 
basis of placement in a variety of course sequences. The idea is that 
if faculty know what it takes for a student to negotiate the curriculum 
successfully, they can recommend different sequences to the same 
end for students who start with different strengths. DePaul faculty 
have thus worked out seven (7) initial course placement patterns based 
on different configurations of scores on these three assessments. 

As for mathematics, once again there are three assessments, all locally 
developed. The two that are used for initial placements are a 
Computational Skills Tests (40% word problems) and a Basic Algebra Test. 
In addition, a Pre-Calculus Diagnostic Test devised by the Math 
Department is exmployed— for advisory purposes only— for those students 
who pass the o^her two assessments. 

The information entered in the student files from all these assessments 
consists of scores— nothing more. If the faculty are confident in what 
the scores represent— which is more likely with locally-developed 
assessments than with standardized tests— the process should work, at 
least as far a- placement goes. Only indirectly— and oniy with much 
greater faculty pai ticipation, though— will the specifics of the 
assessments filter back into the classroom and to the student. A score 
on the Basic Algebra Test does not tell either a student or his/her 
advisor whether the strengths are in quadratic equations and the 
weaknesses in radicals, for example. A mediocre writing assessment 
score docs not specifically direct the student toward working on a 
generic problem such as the organization of essays. There is space on 
each student's "Skills Assessment Chart" for "additional comments," but 
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there was ao indication of how that space was used In ways that aight 
double the intact of the assessment data. This critlcisn may be a bit 
unfair, though, since the objectives of the DePaul program are more 
limited, and. judging by the results of faculty and student surveys, are 
■et in their own right. 

182. Calif. State Pniversity/Long Beach 

The Writing Proficiency Examination at Csl State/Long Beach seems to be 
as much a business enterprise as it is an educational one. Since 1979. 
the Examination has been a graduation requirement, one which the 
instUution claims is not punitive. Needless to say. we found it rather 
ironic that students are charged a fee— not only efech time they took the 
exam (or any portion of it that they previously failed), but also for 
special weekend preparation sessions. And one wonders what really 
matters when the profile boasts that the program is not merely 
self-supporting, but turns a profit! 

The examination itself was locally developed for upper-division 
students. It consists of three parts: one objective section and two 
essays. Details in the profile we reviewed were thin. One of the essav 
is on a topic which is personalized" isle}. The other essay is 
analytical. Tha essays are holistlcally scored by trained faculty. 

There is a rather elaborate follow-up system for students who fail the 

current failure rate is just over 302-down from 402 in 
1979;. but it is a system that places the responsibility for improvement 
squarely on the student. Tutors, CAI programs and additional composi- 
tion courses are recommended to students, who are "tracked" by computer 
to see what they actually do. While there must be three or four years 
of data regarding how these students prepare to take the exam a second 
KOT third time), and what succeeds for which students, the materials we 
examined provided no details. And yet such information is rather 
critical if one wishes to assist students of different educational and 
language backgrounds. 

183. Jacksonville State Univ. (Ala.) 

The Center for Individualized Instruction offers a very behavioristic 
approach to learning and assessment, evidences pride when it cites 
Skinner*s notion that "the rat is always right," and boasts that it is 

the only college level learning center in the country" using this 
particular approach. 

The approach is called ^'^ .-cislon Teaching," and is employed within the 
Keller Personalized System oi Instruction. The Center itself was 
developed under Title III support in 1977-78 to address problems of poor 
retention rates, poor student performance on tests and in upper level 
courses, and to encourage and support faculty development and the 
adaptation of new educational technologies. 
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All courses «Qd non-credit services «t the Center reflect the 
AssuB^ytlons of Precision Teaching ss an approach to testing student 
perfonaance and ncasuring scudent progress: 

(1) that students can neither reason nor solve problea« in a 
discipline unless they are fluent in its teiainology, 
symbolism* and basic concepts; and 

(2) that student performance can be assessed more precisely using 
frequency of response as the unit of measurement. 

In other words, accuracy is not enough~you have to answer fast. In 
fact, you have to answer at a rate of 10 correct responses per minute. 
Those who meet the grade are labelled "frequency champs," and their 
nao.es are posted for all to see— presumably as a motivating device. 
Instruction, needless to say. Is self-paced, with repeated testingand 
tutoring until mastery is demonstrated. Student progress is plotted on 
dally semi-log "celeratlon charts^—to allow for studying the effects of 
various interventions. 

Courses utilizing this accuracy x frequency approach have been offered 
in biology, geography, psychology, history, mathematics, chemistry and 
basic skills. In an extended example presented in the profile, students 
in three different biology course chose among testing formats involving 
flip cards and different mastery criteria. The subject matter covered 
physiological processes. The point of this exercise was to demonstrate 
that 'students perform better when given choices between testing 
procedures," a hardly disputable assumption. 

Whether students trained in a such a quantitative rat's maze would ever 
choose an essay examination, whether they would ever choose to engage in 
the time-consuming reflection necessesary for higher-order thought, is 
another matter. The authors of the profile claim that students trained 
in this method can write more succinct essays and master word problems 
more quickly than traditionally-taught students; and that frequency 
testing in basic terminology seems to generalize ^o other, more cooplex 
reasoning skills. They use, as examples, essay examinations in 
"Pathophysiology" and "Theories of Personality." But their criteria 
were "correct concepts" and "frequency of words"— neither of which 
measures competence in complex reasoning skills. 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED 



The follovicg prograas submitted naterlftl that could not hm treated in 
either volume of this collection of reviews. There are • number of 
reasons we declined to review a program: (a) the materials su^^'iitted 
were unworkable; (b) the subject matter «n^/or principal location and 
primary beneficiaries of the program ley far outside the parasmters of 
our .inquiries; and/or (c) the programs had not actually been implemetrfed 
or had just been implemented (in 19B2, when the searches'took place). 



Ashland College 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

California State Libraries 

University of Delaware 

Fisk Univ. f, Vanderbilt Univ. 

Florida Atlantic Univsity 

Florida State University' 



Fox Valley Tech. Institute 
Glassboro State College 
Indiana State University 
Inter-American Univ. of Puerto Rico 
University of Iowa 



LaGuardia Community College 
Lincoln Center Institute 
Los Angeles Southwest College 
Univ. of Missouri at Rolls 
Univ. of New Mexico 
Orangeburg-Calhoun Tech. College 
Shippensbnrg State College 

Skldmore College 

Syracuse University 

Univ.. of Tennessee/Knoxville 

Utah State University 

Vista College 



In-Service Economic Question 
Museum School ' 

Transfer of Credit Policy 
Motivation ii: Physics 
Computer Literacy for Engineers 
English Major with Business 
Gerontology Program/Social Work 
School of Theatre Internship 
Multi-Occupationa'' Cluster 
Improving Teacher Education 
Summer Honors Seminars 
M.A. in TESOL 
Special Support Services 
Upward Bound 

Services for the Handicapped 
Minority Fre-Law Conference 
Integrated Skills Reinforcement 
Professional Materials Project 
Comput. Sci. Contract Education 
Cooperative Training Program 
Management Masters Program 
Office of Instruct. Improvement 
School Improvement Program 
Admin, of Justice Master's Degr, 
Project PASS 

Tech. Literacy for Undergrads. 
Engineering Scholarships 
Up-Date in Quality Parenting 
Borne Economics M.S. 
Faculty Devel. for Part-Timers 



o 
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There is another group of programs for which materials were received 
that were wholly adequate for review and yet ^ich are not included in 
either Volume I or Volume II. Quite simply* thei« was no appropriate 
category in which they could be placed. These include: 



Daytona Beach Cotmunity Coll. 
Univ. of Denver College of Law 
Emory University 
Idaho State Univ. 
Santa Rosa Jr. Collage 
Stockton State College 
Tuskeegee School of Vet. Medicine 
Wilmington College 



SI 



Developing Occup. Training Progs. 
Katural Resources Program 
Canter for Intcmat. Studies 
Doctor of Arts Program 
Health Occup. Laaming Resources 
Co^unity Justice Institute 
Recruitment and Enrichment 
Chemistry Program 
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And there is yet another group cf programs that (on hindsight) should 
have been included in Volume I. As we plan to issue a revised, combined 
volume in the fall of 1985— with fewer reviews and more detail on 
each — some of these will be included then: 



Murray State University 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, et al 
Stanford University 



Presidential Scholars Program 
INROADS 

Program in Human Biology 
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Ipdex of Institutions 



For further infonnation on the numbered program reviews* the reader 
should contact the program director through the institutional official 
indicated below. 



Ingtitution/Official 



Address 



Review #s 



University of Alabama 
President 



University, Ala. 35486 



89 



Alabama State University 
President 



Montgomery, Ala. 36195 



175 



Albion College 
President 



Albion, Mich. 49224 



71 



Alverno College 
President 



3401 S. 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53215 



180 



Appalachian State University 
President 



Boone, N.C. 28608 



10 



Arkansas College 
President 



Batesville, Ark. 72501 



67 



Beaver College 
President 



Glenside, Pa. 19038 



153 



Bloomfield College 
President 



Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 



8 



Bowling Green State University 
President 



Bowling Green, Ohio />3403 104 



Bronx Community College 
President 



Univ. Ave. & 181st Street 129 
Bronx, N.Y. 10453 



Brooklyn College /CUNY 
President 



Brooklyn, N.Y. 11210 



159 



Burlington County College 
President 



Pemberton, N.J. 08068 



142 



John C. "^alhoun Community College 
Preol 



Decatur, Ala. 35602 



94 



Univ. u. ■'alifomia at Berkeley 
Cliancellor 



Berkeley, Calif. 94720 



131 



Univ. of California at Irvine 
Chancellor 



Irvine, Calif. 92717 



37. 106, 
117, 144 
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Institution/Official 

Calif. State Univ. Coll. /Fullerton 
Prftsident 

Calif. State Dnlv. Coll. /Long Beach 
President 

California Council for the Humanities 
Executive Director 

Central Virginia Connnunity College 
President 

Chadron State College 
President 

University of Cincinnati 
President 

Clackamas Community College 
President 

Claremont Colleges 
President 

Clarkso.i School 
Headmaster 

Clemson University 
President 

Colorado College 
President 

Univ. of Colo, at Colorado Springs 
President 

University of Dayton 
President 

Daytona B#.ach Coamunity College 
President 

University of Delaware 
President 

?'«P,iul University 
) r .iiideat 

N>ro State College 
dent 



Address Review #8 

Fullerton, Calif. 92634 155 

Long Eeach, Calif. 90840 182 

312 Sutter St. #601 18 
San Francisco, Calif. 94108 

P.O. Box 4098 169 
Lynchburg, Va. 24502 

Chadron, Neb. 69337 110 

Circinnati, Ohio 45221 77 

19600 S. Molalla Ave. 6 
Oregon City, Ore. 97045 

Claremont, Calif, 91711 168 

Potsdam, N.Y. 13676 3 

Clemson, S.C. 29631 17 

Colorado Springs, Col. 80903 118 

Colorado Springs, Col. 80933 87 

Dayton, Ohio 45469 113, 123 

1200 Volusia Ave. 125, 138 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015 

Newark, Del. 19711 116, 148 

2323 N. Seminary Ave. 181 
Chicago, 111. 60614 

Edinboro, Pa. 1644A 27, 92 
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Institution/Official 

Oipire State College/SUNY 
President 

Fox Valley Technical Institute 
President 

Gannon University 
President. 

University of Georgia 
President 

Georgia State University 
President 

Henderson County Junior College 
President 

College of the Holy Cross 
President 

Hood College 
President 

Illinois Central College 
President 

Univ. of Illinois at Chicago 
Chancellor 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
President 

Indiana Unlv» of Pennsylvania 
President 

Inter-Aaierican Univ. of Puerto Rico 
Chancellor 

University of Iowa 
President 

lovn Lakes Commnity College 
Presideur 

Isothermal Community College 
President 

Jacksonville State University 
President 
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Address Seviev #s 

2 Union Ave. 128 
Saratoga Springs, K.T. 12866 

P.O. Box 2277 167 
Appleton, Wise. 5A913 

Univetsity Square 127 
Erie, Pa. 16541 

Athens, Ga. 30602 91 

# 

Atlanta, Ga. 30303 150 

Athens, Tex. 75751 12 

Worcester, Mass. 01610 57 

Rosenont Ave. 47 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 

East Peoria, 111. 61635 41 

Chicago, 111. 60612 29 

IIT Center 33 
Chicagr, 111. 60616 

Indiana, Pa. 15705 97 

GPO 3255 100 
San Juan, P.K. 00936 

Iowa City, Iowa 52242 9, 13, 14 

55. 56. 86 

101 K. 6th St. 135 
Estherville, Iowa 5133* 

Spindale, N.C. 28160 145 

Jacksonville. Ala- 36265 183 



So 



Ins 1 1 tut ion/Of f Icial 

Jefferson Coim&unlty College 
President 

learaey State College 
freeident 

I^fayette College 
President 

taGuardia Community College 
President 

Lake City Coxsmunity College 
President 

Lander College 
President 

Lehigh University 
President 

Herbert H. Lehman College/CUNY 
President 

Lewis Clark State College 
President 

University of Louisville 
President 

Loyola University of Chicago 
President 

Lynchburg College 
President 

Maharishi Intemat* University 
President 

Francis Marion College 
President 

Maryttount Coll«^e of Virginia 
President 

Massavnusetts Inst, of Technology 
President 

Katteo Rlccl College 
I>ean 

Mosphis State University 
President 
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Address Review #s 

109 £. Broadway 25 
Louisville, Ky. 40202 

Kearney, Neb. 688A7 85 

Easton, Pa. 18042 62 

31-11 Thomson Ave. 22, 165 
L.I. City, N.Y. UlOl 

Lake City, Fla. 32055 154 

Greenwood. S.C. 29646 174 

Bethlehem, Pa. 18015 105 

Bronx, N.Y. 10468 34 

8th Ave. & 6th Street 126 
Lewis ton, Idaho 83501 

Louisville, Ky. 40292 111. 136 

6525 N. Sheridan Road 44, 96 
Chicago, 111. 60626 

Lynchburg, Va. 24501 63 

Fairfield, Iowa 52556 64 

Box F7500 160 
Florence, S.C. 29501 

Arlington, Va. 22207 45 

Cambridge, Mass. 02139 99, 140 

c/o Seattle University 1 
Seattle, Vash. 98122 

Memphis, Tenn. 38152 162 
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lostlttition/Qfficial 

Miami University of Ohio 
President 

Michigan Technological University 
Fresident 

Millersvllle State College 
President 

Minneapolis Coiamunlty College 
President 

University of Minnesota 
President 

William Mitchell Law Clinic 
Director 

Moorhead State University 
President 

Mount Ida College 
President 

Muskegon Community College 
President 

Nashville State Tech. Institute 
President 

National Humanities Faculty 
Executive Director 

Univ. of Nebraska /Omaha 
President 

New School for Social Research 
President 

City College of New York/CUNY 
President 

City University of New York 
Chancellor 

State University of New York 
Chancellor 

State Univ* of N«Y. at Binghamton 
President 

State Univ. of N*Y. »t Stony Brook 
President 
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Address Review Is 

- 1* - 

Oxford, Ohio 45056 53 

Houghton, Mich. 49931 16, 152 

Millersville, Pa. 17551 109 

1501 Hennlpin Ave.S. 124 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 130 

875 Summit Ave. 176 
St. Paul, Minn. 55105 

Moorhead, Minn. 56560 122 

777 Dedham Street 60 
Newton Centre, Mass. 02159 

221 S. Quarterline 26 
Muskegon, Mich. 49442 

120 White Bridge Road 166 
Nashville, Tenn. 37209 

1735 Lowergate Drive 32 
Atlanta, Ga. 30322 

Omaha, Neb. 68182 48, 82 

66 W. i2th St. 40 
New Tork City. N.Y. 10011 

138th St. & Convent Ave. 23 
New York City, N.Y. 10031 

535 E. 80th St. 31 
New York City, N.Y. 10021 

Cultural Educ. Center 170 
Albany, N.Y. 12230 

Binghamton, N.Y. 13901 68 
Stony Brook, N.Y. 11794 - 51 
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Xn s 1 1 tut lon/Of f icial 

State Univ. Coll. at Cortland/SUNY 
President 

State Univ. Coll. at Flattsburgh/SUNT 
President 

State Univ. Coll. at Potsdam/SUNY 
President 

Northeast Missouri State College 
President 

Northeastern University 
President 

Northern Virginia Community Coll. 
President 

University of Notre Dame 
President 

Ohio State University 
Chancellor 

Orange High School 
Principal 

University of Oregon 
President > 

Our Lady of the Lake- University 
President 

Pace University 
President 

Pacific Lutheran University 
President 

William Paterson Coll. of N.J. 
President 

Feirce Juniox ollege 
President 

Petm Valley Community College 
President 

University of Pennsylvania 
President 



Address Review #s 

Cortland, N.Y. 130A5 107 

Plflttsburgh, N.y. 12901 39 

Potsdam, N."?. 13676 52 

Kirksville, Missouri 63501 178 

360 Huntington Ave. 65 » 70 
Boston, Mass. 02115 

Sterling, Va. 22170 151 

Notre Dame, Ind. 46556 101 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 20, 146 

32000 Chagrin Blvd. 19 
Pepper Pike, Ohio 44244 

Eugene, Ore. 97403 114 

411 S.W. 24th Street 179 
San Arjcc iio, Tex. 78285 

Pace Plaza 49,163,173 
New York City, N.Y. 10038 

Tacoma, Wash. 98447 54 

300 Pompton Rd. 24, 88 
Wayne, N.J. 07470 

1420 Pine St. 158 
Philadelphia, Fa. 19102 

3201 Southwest Trafficway 137 
Kansas City, Mo. 64 I II 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 36, 164 
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Ia8tttutlon/0£f iclal 

University of Pittsburgh 
CbsQcellor 

C.W. Post Center of L.I. Dniv. 
Frovost 

Princeton University 
President 

Providence College 
President 

Queens College 
President 

Rsmapo College of Nev Jersey 
President 

University of Redlands 
President 

University of Rochester 
President 

Sacramento City College 
President 

Sacred Heart High School 
Headmaster 

St. Edwards University 
President 

St. Joseph *s College 
President 

Saint Mary College 
President 

Salem State College 
President 

Sim Antonio College 
PTMidei:n 

SiaK>n*s Rock of Bard College 
Dean 

Sinclair Community College 
President 
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Address Review Hb 

Cathedral of Learning 7 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 15260 

Greenvale, N.Y. 11548 8 

Princeton. N.J. 08544 112 

Providence, R.I. 02918 73 

Charlotte. N.C. 28274 76 

505 Ramapo Valley Rd. 139 
Mahwah, N.J. 07430 

Redlands, Calif. 92373 133 

Rochester, N.Y. 14627 147 

3835 Preeport Blvd. 61 
Sacramento, Calif. 95822 

6250 Sheridan Rd. 18 
Chicago, 111. 60660 

3001 S. Congress Ave. 30, 43 
Austin, Tex. 78704 

Rennselaer, Ind. 47978 59 

4100 S. 4th St. Trafficway 72, 120 
Leavenworth, Kans. 66048 

352 Lafayette St. 50 
Salem, Mass. 01970 

1300 San Pedro 149 
San Antoufo, Tex. 78284 

Great Barrlngton, Mass. 01230 2 

444 W. Third St. 119 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 
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Inatltution/Official 

Smith College 
President 

Johnson C. Smith University 
President 

Dniversity of South Carolina 
President 

University oi South Florida 
President 

South Oklahoma City Jr. College 
President 

Springfield Technical Conm. Coll. 
President 

Staten Island Continuum of Educ. 
Director 

Stockton State Coll. of N.J. 
President 

Swarthmore College 
President 

Syracuse University 
President 

Tennessee Technological Univ, 
President 

Tennessee State University 
President 

Tidewater Community College 
President 

Trl-Colleges 
Director 

Trinity Collt^p 
President 

University School 
Beadmaster 

University of Utah 
President 



Address Review #s 

Northampton, Mass. 01063 66 

100 Beatties Ford Road 157 
Charlotte, N.C. 28216 

Columbia, S.C. 29208 38 

Tampa. Fla. 33620 15, 69 

7777 S. May Ave. 108 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73159 

1 ArxEKsry Square lAl 
Springfield, Mass. 01105 

130 Stuyvesant PI., Rm.f09 11 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10301 

Pomona, N.J. 08240 74, 143 

Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 93 

Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 4, 90 

Cookeville, Ten.. 38501 177 

3500 John A, Merritt Blvd. 84, 134, 

Nashville, Tenn. 37203 156 

State Route 135 95 
Portsmouth, Va. 23703 

P.O. Box 178 75 
Dubuque, Iowa 52001 

Burlington, Vermont 05445 171 

2785 SOM Center Rd, 5 
Chagrin Falls, Oh. 44022 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 58, 80 
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Institution/Official 

Utah SCaCe University 
President 

University of Virginia 
Chancellor 

Hashington State University 
President 

Wesleyan University 
President 

University of West Florida 
President 

Wheaton College 
President 

Winston-Salem State Univ. 
President 

Univ. of Wisconsin/Parkside 
Chancellor 

Univ. of Wisconsin/RiVer Falls 
Chancellor 



Address Review Pa 

Logan, Utah 84322 98 

Charlottesville, Va. 22903 78, 161 

Pullman, Wash. 99164 79 

Middletown, Conn. 06457 103 

Pensacola, Fla. 32504 115, 132 

Norton, Mass. 02766 102 

1600 Wallace St. 46 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102 

Box No. 2000 21 
Kenosha, Wise. 53141 

River Palls, Wise. 54022 121 



Xavier University 3800 Victory Pkwy. 83 

President Cincinnati, Ohio 4520V 

Xavier Univ. of Louisiana Palmetto & Pine Streets 28 

President New Orleans, La, 70125 
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AAAEMCAH GOUNa OK EDUCAnOH 



Sept«sb?r 17. 1982 

0ttr Cptltague: Re: Notable Acidemlc PfD^rm 

The Aserlcan Council on Educttion has agreed to assist the National 
CPMission on Excellence in Education in identifjfing notable prograns and 
proaising approaches to key problems in postsecondary education. 

The Conmission was appointed in August of 1981, by U. St Secretary of 
Education Terrel K* Bell to Mke "practical reconmendations" to the nation by 
March of 1963, about and awans of pursuit excellence in education. As 
part of its charter. Secretary Bell asked the Conmissi^ "to review and to 
describe educational programs that are recognized as preparing students Mho 
achieve unconinon success. • • •" The Commission has decided to include in Its 
survey notable programs for high-achieving students, average students, and the 
•cac^enically disadvantaged. In addition, the Cooroission is Interested in 
evidence of the long-term effects of programs w student, faculty, and 
institutional performance. 

I know that this request is an added burden, but Secretary Bell's 
interest is genuine, and ne have Mreed to lend our good offices in this 
endeavor^ The problems of interest to the Commission have been identified from 
• series of public hearings and panels and dozens of commissioned papers. The 
programs and approaches in which the Comnlssion has interest are listed on the 
enclosed flyer. 

If your institution has developed a program or approach that falls into 
one or more of the categories listed w\ the attached, and you would like to 
have it cited by the Conmlssion, the Conmission would be very pleased to 
receive a program profile. The Commission will make its final recomniendatlons 
based on long established activity only; the CommUsion is not in a position to 
validate programs. 

The Coomission seeks to uniferstand idiat elements of those programs might 
account for the achievement of students who coi^lete them. The Commission 
intends to use this information to make recoamendations encouraging the pursuit 
of excellence. Profiles received no later than October 29, 1982, will be 
presented to the Coomission in its Novenfcer meetino. The Coimission will 
select some to cite in its final r^ort. Please limit your response to not 
wre than ten pages; there should be a separate title page with a one-|^^ agraph 
abstract typed on the bottom half of the page. 

If you have any questions during the time you are preparing the profile, 
pitase do not hesitate to call Clifford Adelman at the National Institute of 
Education (202 ) 2M-S5S5. Should you choose to contribute to this undertaking, 
t thank you for your interest and effort. 

Cordially, J ' 
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N. PelUson 

Enclosure on,t>^M.,^^^»^t>iLm^ii^ BEST COPY AVAtUBLE 
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— ' - .. . . Appendix A 

Tht lUtional Cmittioa ea tsesUnet is IduetOea uUkM mttmpl— ©f pro^»la» appreachts 
«a4 aoeabl* progress eeadttctod hf tht MtioB*s tmmmitj coUegos. eollotM, moA taivcr- 

fi'i** 5 ^* ^^'•^ ^* C"^«lon rocognlMe that th* «toiMU of 

ItiSli^ edueasioB U wt, it hM dieson to focus its attentios on tlioaa iasu^ aad problwt 
ctat both fall within ita Charter and oh vhieh It auat father further l&fofBatloa before 
axTiwiag at ita final r^rt aad recoMeadatiena. 

I. Acadaaic Content 



i* deaigned to reconcile the goale of career and liberal arU adueatios; 

2. mgrMa—eenducted iointly with high aehoola— deaigned to alialsatr redundancies 

SB^aeceadary achool aad collegt curricula; 

3. frograaa and approachea designed to increase the acientific and technological literecy 

of atttdenta outside the scie&ce aad esgiaeering fields; 

4. SystsBstic approaches designed to increase students' creative thinking abilities; 

5. CoBpeting aodels of general /liberal education within the ease inatitutlon; 

6. Cooperative ef forte with industry to iJBprove collige science education. 

II. Acsdtalc Tine iti 

1. Altcmstives to the tise-bascd systca of credits and credentials, i.e. ways of ^ 
accounting for learning la higher education other than eredlta; ^a: 



2. Programs for ssslsting students la msnaglag their ecedsDlc and study time; <;r 

3. Vsrlatlons on traditional instructional tlae; syteoatlc variations on any of the ^ 

traditional foias of the acadeaic calendar. oT 

O 

III. Assessaent ^ 

1- The use of exit exaBlaationa (degrte qualifying eaaas) other than those in the major; fu 

2. The use of standard college entrsnee examinations for purposes other than admiasions; ^ 

3. The uee of value-added tystems of sssessment; 

4. Systmtlc approaches to assessing tht outcoaei of general education. 

IV. Fedagogy. 

1. Components of graduate programs deaigned to train future college Instructors in 

pedagogy and other related educational sub j acta; 

2. Programs relying heavily oa 'Inaovationa in instructional technology ether than 

those In aatheBaties, the sciences, and basic akilla (except where "basic skills" 
have h«au redefined to include InforBetlen proceasing). 

V. Teacher' Education 

1. Approaches to increasing subject-matter content la teacher education progtsms; 

2. Xaproving teacher education through initial aelectlon end/or exit ax«inations. 

- VI. Special Constltueaclea 

1. Vadergraduate progrsas wnducted jointly by colleges aad nployers for the benefit 

®' (not coUtge students) ; 

2* frogtau directed at incraaaiag the rata of transfer aaC reteotioa ef csMunity college 

•tudaats; 

3. ProtrsMa directed at "gifted** atudeats (the Coamlaaion has already gatharad auffident 

wsbers of profiles of progrms directed at uaderprepared atudaata). 

VII. Other 

1. Xaatittttioaal proeadures j» reward faculty for oatraaeh aetivitiea via-a-via elementary 
aad aaeendary adueation,nbeludlag ia-aervica teaehar tralai^ ia the content of 
•pecific diacipliaaa (but winding pra-aarvica teacher traiaiag aad auperriaioo} ; 
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2. Xaatittttioaal profiaduraf tfasigaad to aacoorage the davalopMat aad aalataaaaee of such 
9«hlis v^Stuaa 4i^fhoa«i|p aad taapact jaoag ttiideataA f«eaX|rt «ad adlBiaiatratora. 



TIM VatlOMl CoBiMloB ee tssftllcaet is Bdtieattofi 

Itmu to W C0V«r«tf is ftofii* of itotablo rsofna 

2. liUo of Px«trMi/ltaM of Z&ttitntioB/AddTOM/niost/Co&toec foroea 

2« Pr«klM(o) odtfroMod hf ttm yrotm. Ploiso bo os loocific at yeosiUo* lov did 
fOO Idontify Kb* prOl»lM(t)7 

3. MJoctivot of tlM profroB. 

4. VregraB history ood ortMkiMtien. Koy dato* «od tttpt isvolTod in pluming * inplcaenu^ 

tiea, ovAluotien and roviaion of tbia spaeific oparation. Za tba progras baatd on o 
«odal or propoaal froa a aational, ragionaX, outaMida or otbar aourca outaide the 
institution at vbicb it oparataa? 

5. Spacif ie popu2ation(s) for wbos tba pregrsB vaa davalopad. What soaeiflc eritaria 

(inelttding acadamic, paraonal, or otbar eontidarationa) ora oaad for the inclusion 
of individuala in tba prograa? 



4. Eaaantlal ebaraetariatica of tba progran: 



{a) Vho doaa wbat? whara? and vban? 

(b) Daaeriba tba acad«ic contant of tba prograa, tba aatariala and facilltias cnploytd, 

the ayatan of aanagcaant and organisation. 
*(c) What thaoriaa or aaaunptions (if any) lia babiad tba contant and aatbod of the p/ogran? 
(d) SpaciaX ebaraetariatica and training roquirod of inatntctora and otbar pcraonnd. 
(a) Sfacial atratagiaa, aatboda, diagnoatic toola. aaaassaant instruaanta. 

7. Frograa raaulta: tba Coasiiaaion ia cbargad vitb identifying and asaoining tboat prograns 
froa vhich studanta latar acbisva "imecMon msecaaa.** 

*(a) Plaaaa eita concrata ovidanca of tba aebiavMant of studanta whila tbay ara it 
tba prograst. Flaaaa nota aiq^ data you bsvc on atudmts* auccaaa aftar leaving 
the pr^rea. Bov long bava you bean keeping data of tbis type? 

*(b) Bow does the aebiev<BBant cited in (a) wcaed the aebie^aaant noraallv expected 
of the tcrget atudent population? Bow do you knew? Tbia ia an extraordinarily 
ianortant oueation . 

(c) What otbar aaaaurea do you use to determine bow wall tba pr^m ia seating ita 

objectivea? Vhat have you found? 

(d) Hbo collecta and analysts information and data on tba affectiveaeaa of the prograa? 

6. laeondary benef ita 

(a) Vbat role doea tbia program play is tarma of fulfilling the overall objectives 

of the inatittttionXa) in which it operates? 

(b) Vbat roXa doea tbia program pXay is fulfilling tba profeasiooal aspirationa 

of teaebera, ateieiatratera* or otbar participatiot parties? 

(c) Vbst unintended eonae^ueseea (poaitive or segatiwe) aeecapanied the creation or 

•paratioa of tbis program? 

f. Vbieb Cbaraeteriatica of the progrw do you think eostribute meat f» its success (or, 
if tba progr« failed to achieve ita objectiwes, «hy do you tbiafc that bappened}? 

10. Ttassportable faaturea 

(a) Vbat kisda and amounu of reaourcea. fuade, facilities, ate. iees tba prograa require? 

(b) To wbat kisda of isaUtutiess, aityatieas, aad studasU ia tbia pr^raa appXieabXa? 
Ce) Vbat barriara to ita aoecass might asiat is otbar aattisgsT . 

«for ptogrm is mbieb atodasta ara tba priaary baaalieiariaa. tbaae are tbe most important 
fuastiesa. 
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